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_ the past few years the subject of manual training 
in our public schools has received very general attention. 
Experiments have been tried in a number of cities, and are still 
being tried, in reference to the expediency of teaching boys and 
girls the rudiments at least of a trade or occupation by which a 
livelihood may be obtained. One of the foremost advocates of 
manual training in the public schools is Professor Bradley, who 
is at the head of the public-school system of Minneapolis. He 
has written an editorial contribution for FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER for next week on the * Necessity of Manual 
Training in the Public Schools.” which discusses the matter from 
the practical standpoint of an experienced and capable instructor. 
Special interest will be felt in this paper by teachers in our pub- 


lie schools, as well as by parents generally. 
y } : 


WHAT EDUCATION HAS DONE FOR THE 
NEGRO. 

HE acquaintance of the officers of the Hampton 

School with the Southern negro and the con- 
ditions which surround him covers now a period of 
twenty-one years, the first report of this school hav- 
ing been published in 1868, when there was an en- 
rollment of fifteen pupils and two teachers, while the 
last, dated June Ist, 1 89, gives a total of six hun. 
dred boarding students and eighty-three officers and 
Of 


sixty are negroes, and the remainder Indians, while 


teachers. this six hundred, four hundred and 
we have in addition, upon the grounds of the Norma! 
School, a primary colored school of three hundred 
pupils, for which we suppiy buildings, outfit, and ap- 
point the teachers, the county running it for from 
six to eight months out of the year, under our super- 
vision and with the understanding that we make up 
any We therefore, 
directly under our control, as pupils, some eight 


deficit in its expenses. have, 


hundred negro children and youth, while indirectly, 
through our graduates, of whom seven hundred are now teach- 
ers in the primary schools of the South, we are familiar with, and, 
to a greater or less extent, influence the tives of, thousands more. 
Our “bureau of correspondence,” through which we keep a 
record of every student who has entered the school, covers in its 
work a large geographical area, and is one of our most trust- 
worthy sources of information. It is upon an experience gained 
through the channels thus indicated, through occasional tours of 
observation in the South, and through a constantly growing con- 
nection, on the lines of my work, with Southern whites, that | 
base my estimate of what education has already done for the ex- 
slave and his descendants. 

The initial fact in the case, I believe to be that the negro, as 
we find him, has two controlling instincts, the desire for education 
and the determination to own land. To the first of these witness 
is borne by the wonderfully rapid growth of Hampton and simi- 
lar schools, to enter which negro children can now be fitted in 
any of the Southern States by the public-school system, which 
has been adopted throughout the South with an eagerness and an 
appreciation which are remarkable, when we consider that it 
means a yearly taxation of between six and seven millions of 
dollars. 

As a matter of course, most of the negro children who enter 
the primary schools do not get beyond them, but there is a most 
encouraging and steadily increasing proportion who, by persist- 
ent and in most cases unaided effort, succeed in reaching the 
higher schools and colleges which have been established, largely 
by Northern charity, for their benefit. The history of these as- 
pirants for knowledge is a direct contradiction of the proverb 
“Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute,” for, from the first struggle 
on the part of the father and mother to“ git along somehow ” 
without the help at home or in the field which the child of 
school age can give, to the day when the student, with his hard- 
won diploma, leaves Fisk, or Atlanta, or Hampton, every step 
costs. 

If it were possible to tell in detail the story of some of these 
young men and women, the evidence of courage and high pur- 
pose which they give, in their determined effort to educate them- 
selves, could, I think, fairly challenge the * pluck ” and ambition 
of our own race. No better illustration of the strength of this 
instinct of which I speak cen be given than is offered by the 
night school at Hampton, which was opened a few years since, 
in answer to what was seen to be an imperative demand, #.¢., the 
existence of a large number of applicants for admission to the 
Normal School who were absolutely without other means of sup- 
port than their own labor, who offered material which was worth 
training, and who must be turned back to ignorance and degrada- 
tion unless we could somehow supply their needed opportunity. 
This we did by guaranteeing them steady employment through- 
out the year in our trade-shops, in the saw-mill, the various 
household departments, and on the farm, opening for them at the 
same time evening classes of two hours, five nights in the week, 
where they could prepare for the Normal School proper, in which 
course their expenses are paid, in the main, from their earnings 
while pupils of the night school. In regard to the success of 
these classes, the enrollment for which has increased from forty- 
five in 1880 to two hundred and twenty-five for the present year, 
the teacher in charge writes; 

** While we are keenly alive to the obstacles which are constantly pre- 
senting themselves, we have iauch to offset them. The wonder to those 
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unaccustomed to the work is expressed in the ever-recurring question, 
* How can your pupils work all day and study all night ? When we con- 
sider that this double-barreled energy is exerted eleven months out of the 
twelve, and the work continued the remaining month, and when—as with 
the trade boys—it means three or four years of this all-work régime, it is 
somewhat remarkable. Some fall by the way, it is true, but any one who 
has been long enough in the school understands that the explanation of 
this seeming paradox lies in the earnestness and determination of these 
young people, who are so anxious, as they often express it, to make men 
and women of themselves.” 


I. in common with all who are familiar with this side of the 
work, feel that this test is sufficient to gauge the desire of the 
negro for education, and also his capacity to receive it. Anyone 
who will spend an evening in July or Augustin these class-rooms 
and, reniembering that every pupil has already done from eight 
to ten hours of bona fide work, watch the eager faces and listen to 
the patient attempts to master the unknown realms of knowledge, 
will hardly stop short of complete conversion to the possibilities 
of a race which is capable of paying such a price for its education. 

Evidently their faith in what education can do for them has 
all the power of a superstition and all the impelling force of in- 
stinct; and the experiment, if it can rightly be called such, has 
been going on long enough to show, I believe, that this dominat- 
ing purpose, even though it is recognizable ouly among a minor- 
ity, bears a detinite relation to the future of the negro in this 
country. 

It must also he borne in mind that a race which, through self- 
denial and sacrifice, in the face of many obstacles, and with 
marked shrewdness, is steadily accumulating property in land, 
cannot safely be counted out, and the relation which this bears 
to Southern prosperity is shown in the statistics of the State of 
Georgia, the only State, so far as I know, in which such  statis- 
tics are tabulated. These figures show that where the total taxable 
landed property of the State has increased in ten years fifty-three 
per cent., the taxable landed property of the negro has increased 
eighty-three per cent., a state of things whose significance needs 
no comment, especially as it exists, according to the best evi- 
dence we can get, throughout the South. For myself, after years 
of observation, I confess that I know of no force suflicient to 
control or direct the vast impulses which are at work beneath 
this mass of semi-barbarism, except that which flows through the 
channels of a wisely administered system of practical education. 

It is the negro’s best hope—more than this, it is the best 
hope of the white man with whom, throughout the South, he is 
too closely allied to make it possible to separate their interests. 
And that we, who are among the pioneers in this direction, have 
ground for a continuance of our efforts, is shown, T believe, by 
facts which not even the hopeless, popular talk about the negro 
can altogether ignore. For example, Dr. Haygood states that 
the “total property of the negroes in the ex-slave States is prob- 
ably not far from $80,000,000, not including the wealthy Creoles 
of Louisiana with negro blood in their veins, who are estimated 
to be worth over $15,000,600; a gain which is simply enormous 
when we consider the conditions.” I think that intelligent white 
men everywhere in the South admit that the line between good 
and bad is every year more distinctly drawn, a sure proof of prog- 
ress. The gain was never so rapid as now, thanks to negro 
pluck and purpose, and to the stern discipline of their past, which 
developed qualities which schools alone cannot create, and this 
basis of hope is, I believe, beyond the reach of any political press- 
ure. Increasing enterprise at the South, and the new industrial 
life of the people, are helpful conditions, and, wherever they are 
supplemented by education, are pushing the better part of the 
negro race into prosperity, giving them a place and making them 
a power, 

Again, there is even in the “black belts” of the Gulf States 
a steady, if slow, advance toward good government, the gain in 
every ten years being noticeable. I did not myself believe this 
until my own observations and the opinions of some thoughtful 
Southern men convinced me of it. I should have said, perhaps, 
before this, that the only definition of education which I can ac- 
cept for the negro of the South is that which includes simultane- 
ous training of hand, heart, and head, which is moral and manual 
as well as intellectual, and which has for its object the formation 
of character rather than the production of servants. Measured 
by this standard, education has accomplished for the negro ali 
that it can accomplish for any race in the early stages of develop- 
ment. It has differentiated the individual, raising here and there 
a man or woman so far above the common level as to make them 
invaluable illustrations of a possible progress, That these men 
and women are so far exceptional is admitted, but we find that 
they exist in sufficient numbers to form nuclei round which is 
crystallizing something like a fixed social order, It is noticeable, 
also, that the pure blacks show as much ability as the half: 
breeds, the prominent men among them being as often as not 
true Africans. so far as the physical type is concerned. 

The negro is becoming not only individualized, but also classi- 
fied; and there are evidences of stratification, in communities 
where they are in the majority, which mean that they are learn- 
ing to appreciate refinement, decency, and general cultivation to 
an extent undreamed of by their white critics. The best are com- 
ing to the top, the worst are being siowly deposited, and in this 
process education, as I have said, is supplementing and control- 
ling material conditions. Their newspapers, their churches, their 
varied although incomplete attempts at organization, all show 
this, for it is everywhere the * educated’ men who lead. 

Plenty of humbug there is, plenty of false pretenses and false 
which is to be con- 
The 


more advanced among them have an ideal of a higher civilization 


ambitions, but it is always the * tendency ” 
sidered, and that is most assuredly in the right direction. 
than their own, toward which, with more or less distinctness, 
they are struggling, and their faith is as yet unalloved that it is 
upon “ education ’ that all depends. While, therefore, I recog- 
taken into account 
future 
chances, I still believe that in the schools which give opportu- 
nity for the three-fold training of which I have spoken, wherein 


nize the multiplicity of forces which must be 
in any summing up of the negro’s present status or 


the influences are those of sanctified common-sense, lies his chief 


hope, Without the assistance and guidance which they can give 
him his development will be indefinitely postponed, and he will, 
indeed, be left at the mercy of his environment. 

And, as no one man’s testimony should be taken as authori- 
tative upon such points as those herein involved, I ask that facts, 
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rather than theories or statements, shall be considered by those 


who recognize the national importance of the question cf negro 
"Hh (eZ) 
Y 
Ltt te - 
. — 


ACTION. 
the Henry W. 
Grady, or any other gifted man of the South, in behalf of a 


education. 





TIME FOR 


O plea, however eloquent, from tongue of 
kindlier sentiment in the North toward the Southern people can 
hold attention while the lynching of innocent black men in cold 
blood, the pursuit of unarmed and half-crazed negroes into South- 
ern swamps and to their death, are chronicled from day to day 
without a hand uplifted to stop the massacre or stay the flow of 
blood. 

The recent race trouble at Jessup, Ga., in which a colored 
man shot a white official, was followed by the flight of the terri- 
fied negroes into a neighboring swamp. Hundreds of armed 
men surrounded the blacks—the bulk of whom were utterly inno- 
cent of wrong-doing—and deliberately shot them down as the 
creatures 


terror-stricken cought to escape to their homes. No 


one knows how many colored men were kilied at Jessup. One 
report says that four dead bodies were found, another gives the 
number as twenty. Not satisfied with this slaughter, the jail was 
broken into and two negroes, prisoners, were taken from the 
hand of the law—which ought to be as supreme in Georgia as it is 
in New York—and were riddled with bullets. 
tardly and bloody acts were not sufficient; the huts of the colored 


Even these das- 


people were surrounded, shot into, and women and children 
wounded and killed. 

Frightful as this narrative is, reading like a tale from the Congo, 
it is insignificant beside the slaughter which followed within a 
few days in South Carolina, at Barnwell. Eight colored men 
were taken from the jail at night, tied to trees in the road, and 
shot to pieces by a ff one or two hundred well-armed 


vane 
cowards. Two of the blacks were charged with murder, but had 
not even been indicted. Six were accused in part of complicity 
in the murder, but were mainly held because they were supposed 
The best 


that some of these men were absolutely innocent of wrong-doing. 


to be witnesses in a murder case. evidence shows 
They begged piteously for life, but were butchered in cold blood 
with a fiendishness and malignity beyond expression. Think of 
this in a Christian land! 

It was a brutal, bloody butchery, and, like that at Jessup and 
every other butchery of colored men in the South, it was insti- 
gated by the apparently relentless enmity of the Southern whites 
to the blacks. So brutal was the massacre at Barnwell, that the 
Governor of South Carolina himself felt called upon to denounce 
it. But what did he do? 


for the couviction of each of the prisoners. 


He offered a beggarly reward of $200 
Instead of offering ¢ 
large reward for the conviction of any one of the criminals, he 
offered $200 apiece for their conviction—a mere mockery under 
the circumstances. 

Sad and discouraging as such affairs must be, the blood of 
these poor blacks will not have been shed in vain if its cries to 
heaven for vengeance shall awaken from their sluggishness the 
people of the North. 
the pen of Lincoln, and they were enfranchised by the Repub- 


The negroes of the South-were set free by 


lican party, but they have not been protected in their freedom 
nor in the right of the ballot. Upon the shoulders of the Re- 
publican party, which is to-day in power in the nation, rests the 
responsibility of dealing justly and fairly with the black man, for 
whose liberty and for whose enfranchisement the Republican 
party must forever take entire responsibility. 

If at such a critical juncture any Republican in Congress fears 
to take his place with the vast majority who believe in protecting 
the unfortunate black man, such a weakling deserves to be driven 
from his place as unfit to represent a party which has always 
had the courage of its convictions. The time has come when the 
Republican party must meet its responsibility in this matter. 
Failure to do so now will lay it open for the second time to the 
charge by the Democracy of a lack of courage or wisdom when it 
had the power to right the wrongs of the blacks in the South. 
If the Republican party cannot deal with this question it must 
forever hold its peace when the Democracy comes into power 
again and closes its eyes to scenes of violence and bloodshed at the 
South, to electoral outrages, the thefts of seats in Congress, of elec- 
toral votes, and of States by wholesale, as they must come to pass. 

. Mr. Depew, in his eloquent speech at the New England dinner, 
said truthfully and with timely emphasis that the time had come 
to meet the issue of an honest ballot, to force the fight and win 
it, if the hereafter would be made secure. We commend his 
burning words of eloquence to the consideration of every Re- 
publican at this time: 

“The public conscience, seared by the approval of frand upon the 
ballot by the virtue and intelligence of the community, will soon be in- 
different to the extension of these methods by the present office-holders to 
continue in power, and arbitrary reversals of the will of the majority will 
end in anarchy and despotism. This is a burning question, not only in 
Georgia but in New York. It is that government for the people shall be 
by the people. No matter how grave the questions which absorb the 
Puritans’ attention or engross their time, the permanence of their solution 
rests upon a pure ballot.” 


MR. GORMAN AND BALLOT REFORM. 


F all the entertaining sights this earth can offer to the gods of 
Olympus when they look down from their abode of peace, the 
most entertaining is a Democratic politician deeply concerned for 
the purity of an election law that shall keep his party in power. 
Senator Gorman, of Maryland, may console himself for the 
frowns of wiser politicians, and the disgust of good citizens in 
general, by the reflection that he has made it doubtful, at least, 
whether his denunciation of ballot reform, in his recent address 
at Baltimore, was the outcome of mental or of moral weakness. 
Itis a kind of distinction 
cannot classify you without long and painful study. 
Senator Gorman says: “ Our (Democratic) majorities from 


to feel that even the men of science 
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natural causes are growing less, and a want of thorough co- 
operation among our people has also cut down our majorities. 

As for the Australian system, you had better label it a bill 
the party in the rear. 
that removes the voter from the influences of men of intelligence 


to throw Democratic The system 
to a box leaves him to the danger of the money power.” 

The Australian system, therefore, will ruin the Democratic 
purty and leave the voter at the mercy of the money power, pre- 
sumably not Democratic. This is quite superfluous anxiety when 
the Democratic party is already, by Senator Gorman’s confession, 
in a hopeless decline. If the party majorities are growing less 
by natural causes, what does Mr. Gorman mean to do about it? 
Is he going to make war on the laws of nature? These are very 
apt to have their own way, wit}: Democrats as well as with other 
men, and if ballot reform threatens the Democracy it threatens 
men already condemned to death. 


What 


* We have been losing ground because men have been steadily 


Mr. Gorman meant to say was something like this: 
losing faith in our glib tongues, and have found out, one after 
another, nearly all of our tricks ; and now it is proposed to make 
a law that shall give to every man absolute independence in cast- 
ing his vote, and if this law is made, the game is up with us, and 
we must take to thimble-rigging or bunco-steering if we want to 
make an honest living.” 


MONTANA’S SENATORS. 


two Senators from the new State of Montana could be told 


t the story of the Democratic plot to secure, regardless of cost, 
plainly and accurately, it would be a revelation of political and 
corporate audacity that would shock the moral sense of the 
American people. Had the plot been suecessful, its success 
would have placed a premium upon the adoption of similar 
methods in the future, not only in Montana, but wherever capital, 
corporate influence, and cunning could be found to unite to secure 
a political purpose. 

It is to the lasting credit of the Republicans of Montana that 
from the outset they steadily refused to yield to the demands, the 
When the in- 


famous transactions in certain mining and railroad districts on 


pleadings, or the bulldozing of the conspirators. 


election day were made clear, when the returns made it self-evi- 
dent that the grossest violence had been done to a free ballot, the 
Republican managers in the State set themselves earnestly to 
work to unearth the infamy of the effort and to defeat its dam- 
That Mon- 
be represented in the Federal Senate by two Re- 


Sanders and the Hon. T. C. 


nable purpose. effort was crowned with 


success. 
tana will 
publican members, Colonel Wilber F. 
Power. 

Colonel Sanders was one of the pioneers in the settlement and 
development of Montana. He is a man of singular force of char- 
acter, and has been foremost in every movement for the material 
and moral welfare and prosperity of the State. He is an excel- 
lent extemporaneous speaker, and is almost by instinct a leader 
of men. A native of Cattaraugus County in the State of New 
York, he went to Ohio when a young man, and was admitted to 
the Bar. 
appointed Chief Justice of Idaho. 


Ile was a brave Union soldier, and after the war was 
Since 1868 he has resided in 
Montana, has heen a member of the Legislature and prominent 
in the councils of his party for twenty years. Mr. Power was 
the Republican candidate for Governor at the recent election. 
Iie has enjoyed for years the confidence of the members of his 
party. Both the new Senators from Montana are representative 
men from a rapidly developing new State. Their selection will 
no doubt put an end to the “rump ” Legislature organized by the 
Democracy of the State as a menace to the Republican party and 


the integrity of the ballot. 
SLAVES 


FROM GALICIA. 


jpn the year 1889 the Austrian Government got wind of 


some nefarious practices that were heing carried on in Ga- 
licia. The police, once upon the track, made a number of arrests, 
and secured witnesses; and the trial, now in progress there, 
shows an extraordinary condition of affairs, and one that has the 
very greatest interest for Americans. It has been discovered 
that railway officers, policemen, customs officials, and others 
have been engaged for three years at least in a genuine slave- 
trade in Galicia, from which province not less than 15,000 peas- 
ants have been brought to this country and transferred directly 
to the coal districts. The working of the plan was generally as 
follows: A Government officer, in uniform, called on the peasant, 
displayed an official document with the seal, and informed the 
poor fellow that he was charged with treason, but that the Kaiser 
His little property 


was then sold and the money turned over to the officer, who took 


would spare his life if he left the country. 


the peasant and his family to the railway and shipped them, with 
others like them, to the nearest port, where they were put on the 
steamer for America. Measures like these could only be carried 
out by the co-operation of many confederates, every one of whom 
must have been in the employ of the Government, for in Austria 
it is a dangerous business to put on the uniform without au- 
thority. 

It appears that these officers were bribed, and some of them 
subsidized by the steamship companies, which certainly did not 
content themselves with the mere charge for transporting these 
white slaves to America. What projits there were in the busi- 
ness beyond the robbery of the poor peasants in Austria, can only 
be guessed at, so long as the legal inquiry in Kurope is not as- 
sisted by a searching investigation in America. This is impera- 
tively demanded, for it is self-evident that no scheme of the kind 
exposed could have the slightest chance of success without the 
Some of these confed- 
but the 
worst offenders, if not the originators of the infamous business, 
will be found, it cannot be doubted, farther away from the sea- 


active aid of confederates in this country. 
erates must be looked for among the customs officials; 


The question in such an inquiry as is now forced upon 
the country is: Who was to profit by the introduction of these 
human chattels, smuggled into the port of New York as free 


coast. 


immigrants ? 

This question will not be put aside, nor left unanswered. The 
name of America is besmirched; and the matter comes home to 
every man, rich or poor, whose citizenship is degraded aud his 
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manhood derided by the unprincipled wretches who bring him 
into association with voters imported like so many cattle. 


THE TARDINESS OF JUSTICE. 
HE London Saturday Review thinks the English people can get 
along without London editions of the New York Herald or 
admits that the United States 
send some very good things across the water, but it criticises the 


other American newspapers. It 


American judiciary and the popular but irresponsible American 
newspaper. While we have little sympathy with the expression 
of the Review regarding the American press, it must be conceded 
that it is right in its criticism of our judicial system. 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, in his newly published work, 
* Our Christian Heritage,” writes of the tardiness of justice as a 
growing evil, and declares that “a prompt execution of the law’s 
fair 
terror into evil-doers and satisfies the public conscience. 


strikes 
The 


reverse of this among us has brought reproach upon the admin- 


sentence, after a trial has been had, is that which 


istration of justice, and given plausible grounds for the applicaticn 
of lyneh law.” The Review blames the American press for this 
condition of things, and the press, no doubt, is largely at fauit for 
not more freely criticising our defective judicial system; but of 
late years, especially in New York City, the most prominent 
newspapers have been more outspoken in condemnation of the 
shortcomings of the Bench, and there is an awakening spirit 
throughout the land in reference to the matter that is significant 
of an urgent demand for reform. 

If legislators had less of polities to distract and disturb them 
they would find time to pay greater attention to the demands for 
various reforms. None is more important, perhaps, than the de- 
mand for a reform of the Bench and of the practices of the courts 
in criminal The difficulty, too, is attributable in part to 
the character of the men clected to judicial offices in the large 


cases, 
cities. In too many instances they are the mere tools of poli- 
ticians, and dare, even upon the Bench, openly to repay personal 
and political favors by their official action. A singular instance 
of this has recently been exposed in our own city in the notori- 
ous Flack case, and out of that came an exposure of the manage- 
ment of the Court of Common Pleas, and the conduct of its clerk, 
that must have shamed every conscientious citizen. 

It is to be hoped-that with the adoption of a ballot-reform law 
the tremendous influence of the slums in the polities of our great 
cities will, in part at least, be done away with. If that remedy 
fails, then intelligent and honest citizens, regardless of party 
affiliations, must unite to elect capable men of unquestioned in- 
tegrity to seats upon the Bench. 

The corruption of the judiciary is a blow at the stability of the 


Government. 


PROTECTION AND THE SEAL MONOPOLY. 

HE grasping Alaska Commercial Company, largely made up 

of English free-traders, expects to retain its monopoly of the 
Alaska seal fisheries. It has a generous lobby at work in Wash- 
ington, and it is resorting to various questionable devices to de- 
ceive the people regarding the renewal of the seal contract. In- 
terviews are printed which are intended to mislead the public 
into the belief that the seal fisheries are not what they were; that 
that 
the Alaska Company does not care very much whether or not it 


the Government’s advertisement proposes oppressive terms ; 


secures a renewal of the contract, because several wealthy cor- 
porations are organizing to put in extravagant bids, and so on. 

The purpose of all this is to discourage bidding for a very 
profitable contract by circulating reports of the precarious nat- 
ure of the work, or that others will bid preposterously high. 
We that the 
offer of a new contract for the seal fisheries without stipulating 
that the work of dressing the skins shall be done by American 


are amazed Secretary Windom has permitted 


workingmen and in American factories. This must have been an 
oversight on the part of the Administration, and we hasten to call 
its attention to the fact that the finest seal-skins are now dressed 
It will 


ther consistent nor politic for a Republican Administration to give 


in the United States, and by American dressers. be nei- 
to English workmen employment that belongs to our own people. 

The Alaska seal coutract should not 
club with which to punish the Republican party in the next 


be made to furnish a 
National campaign. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Ix one of the flowery eculogies delivered at the South on Jef- 
ferson Davis he is compared with Jesus Christ. A man who 
could do this sort of thing is idiotic enough to say that this nation 
needs free trade to make it prosperous—and to believe it. 


THANKS to legislation, railroad travel in some States is safer 


than it has been. The recent accident to a vestibule train on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, near White Sulphur Springs, in 
which a number of passengers were pinned down in the ruins 
for hours, would have resolved itself into a frightful calamity had 


the old style car-heater been used on the train. Fortunately the 


new appliances of the Consolidated Car-heating Company of 


Albany were used, a system that is being rapidly applied to the 
cars of nearly all the great railroads of the West. It would seem 
to be about time for the enactment of a Federal statute forbidding 


the use of car-stoves on trains anywhere in the country. 


THE new State of Montana was signally honored by Speaker 
Reed in the designation of his committees. Its solitary member 
of Congress, the Hon. T. H. Carter, was given a chairmanship, 
and that of the very important committee of Mines and Mining, a 
place coveted by many of the ablest members of the House. We 
believe that the appointinent of a new Congressman to such a 
place is almost without precedent. Usually an important chair- 
manship is considered a prize when it falls to one who has al- 
ready served a term in Congress. Mr. Carter was the only mem- 
ber from the Northwest who made Mr. Reed his original choice 
for the Speakership, and he proved steadfast throughout the en- 
tire contest. In this matter Mr, Carter displayed his excellent 
political judgment—the same judgment that he evinced in his 
two yallaut fights for Congress against great odds, and in his de- 
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termined opposition to the Northern Pacitic land-grant grabs. 
Speaker Reed made no mistake in honoring the new Congress- 
man from Montana. He deserved special consideration not only 
because he was a warm friend of Mr. Reed in the Speaker- 
ship contest, but also because he is a sagacious politician and a 
brainy, rising young statesman of the rapidly developing North- 
west. 


ONE of the most generous gifts, outside of bequests of real 
estate, ever made in this city was that of a $50,000 service of 
silver plate presented by the Vanderbilt system to Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, of the banking-house of Drexel, Morgan & Co. The 
gift was a delicate acknowledgment of Mr. Morgan’s able servy- 
ices in behalf of the Vanderbilt system a few years ago in for- 
warding important negotiations, for which services Mr. Morgan 
had refused compensation. No American banker has ever won 
a higher name by his success in dealing with complicated and 
enormous financial transactions than Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Better than his success, however, has been the recognition of his 
sterling integrity as well as of his financial genius by all who 
have been brought into business relations with him. 


GENERAL F, E. SPINNER, formerly Treasurer of the United 
States, now in Jacksonville, Fla., suffering from «an incurable 
cancer, was always a man of the most generous instincts. Four 
years ago, when his daughter lost her only child, a boy of four 
years, who was named after the General, the little accumulations 
of his savings bank were utilized as a nucleus for building and 
founding a_ hospital. 
“ Frankie's Friends,” 
eral Spinner and others, that the hospital building has now been 


A society was formed by the name of 
and it was so generously assisted by Gen- 
completed, and some of the wards have been furnished. General 
Spinner writes us that he has applied the payments made to him 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER to the furnishing of a ward in the new hospital, to be 
called the Frank Leslie Ward; so that the hospital of * Frankie's 
Friends ” will commemorate not only the name of a dear little 


for his contributions to 


child and his devoted grandfather, but also that of one of the 
20st prosperous publications in the United States. 


Ir would be unfortunate for the Republican party throughout 
the entire country, and particularly unfortunate for the Republi- 
cans of Iowa, if Senator Allison should not be returned to his 
seat. We can hardiv contemplate the possibility of such a mis- 
fortune. Throughout a public career extending over a period of 
twenty-five years, Senator Allison has been one of the sterling, 
It is 
possible and probable that in his long continued connection with 


consistent, trustworthy advocates of Republican principles. 


politics he may have made some enemies among his own party 
It would be But 
we undertake to say that nothing in his public or private career 


associates. marvelous if he had not done so. 
has warranted the opposition of any Republican to his re-election. 
The State of Iowa has won a high reputation for itself, and se- 
cured many material favors, because it has been so ably repre- 
sented in the Federal Senate. 
interest than we do for Mr. Allison’s, when we urge that he be 


We speak more for the State’s 
promptly returned to the seat he has both dignified and honored, 


BLACK men were good enough to fight fer the Union when it 
was endangered by rebellion, but they are not good cnough to 
white men, veterans of the war, in the Grand 


associate with 


7 . , s . . 
Army of the Republic. Not only so, but even the organization 
of a post exclusively composed of colored men is an outrage 
tolerated. 


which cannot be Such is the sentiment, not merely 


of ex-Confederates, but of the Union veterans of New Orleans, 
where a tremendous uproar has been occasioned by the organiza- 
tion of a colored post, the Adjutant-general of the Department havy- 
ing resigned rather than sign the charter of such a post, and mem- 
bers of the white posts generally declaring that they will with- 
draw if these impudent blacks dare to insist on becoming mem- 
of the Order. The white men who exhibit this malignant 
intolerance and prejudice may have been soldiers worthy of the 


bers 


name in the struggle for the preservation of the nation’s life, but 
it is plain that they had no real appreciation of the principles 
which that struggle vindicated, and are utterly unable to under- 
stand the logic and significance of the victory they may have 
helped to win. 

New York has been famous for its eminent statesmen. It 
has brought forth the most sagacious politicians of America, and 
to its credit it has also produced some of the ablest legislators 
that the country has had. A notable one of these, with a most 
remarkable political career, is General James W. Husted, of 
Peekskill, the life-long friend and associate of Chauncey M. De- 
pew. General Husted has just been elected to the Speakership 
of the Assembly by the unanimous vote of his Republican asso- 
ciates. He entered the Assembly for the first time in 1869, and 
served ten years in succession as member of the House from the 
Third District of Westchester County. He declined to run again 
in his district, but was nominated in Rockland County, and was 
elected from that county in 1879 and 1880. Once again, and for 
the eleventh time, he was nominated in Westchester County, and 
served in the Assembly in 1881. For three years he then retired 
from the legislative body where he had been a leader in debate 
as well as in counsel. In 1884 his district returved him once 
more to the Assembly, and from that time he has been continnu- 
ously a member of that body. He has, therefore, a record of 
‘eighteen years of service in the Assembly, including the past 
year, as the Representative from the Third District of Westchester 
County, and two years as the Representative from Rockland 
County, or twenty years in all! Not only this, but he has another 
record which is without a parallel. He was Speaker of the As- 
sembly in 1874, 1876, 1878, 1886, and 1887, and his present se- 
lection will give him his sixth year in the Speaker's chair, a 
record without parallel in the State. He was given the cour- 
tesy of the caucus nomination for Speaker by his party when 
it was in the minority in the Assembly in 1870, 1871, and 1875, 
and twice has been unanimously elected Speaker pro tempore, viz., 
in 1880 and 1888, Husted is brilliant in debate, keen 
and alert in the chair, affable and courteous at all times, and is 
without doubt the ablest presiding officer that any Legisiature in 


General 


this country has ever had. 
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NELLIE BLY, MISS ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


THE ATTEMPT TO MAKE THE CIRCUIT OF THE GLOBE IN SEVENTY-TWO DAYS.—PORTRAITS OF THE RIVAL TOURISTS. 


THE GLOBE - TROTTERS.” World, who started from New York on November 14th, was last Miss Elizabeth Bisland, who represents the Cosmopolitan 

» "Aveo 9D - \ 4ive. ae . ; a . : noe 
heard of at Yoxohama, and expected to reach San Francisco by Magazine in her round-the-world expedition, comes of an old 

HE interest which is felt in the attempt now making by two January 20th, two days in advance of schedule time. Should Louisiana family, and is a woman of cultivation and great energy 





adventurous American women to complete the circuit of the this expectation be realized, she might reach New York, Janu- of character. She has made her way by sheer self-assertion, and 
world in seventy-two days justities the publication of the por- ary 24th, and accomplish the tour of the globe in less than sey- if energy and dash can assure her success in her present tour 
traits given on this page. Nellie Bly. representing the New York — enty-two days. she will certainly win it, 





OUR NEW NAVY.—THE TRIAL-TRIP OF THE CRUISER “CHARLESTON”—OFFICERS NOTICING THE RACK OF THE PROPELLER 
AND RECORDING THE SPEED OF THE SHIP.—[See PaGe 427.) 
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A HUNDRED SHARES OF STOCK. 
[ is difficult to say how brand-new speculators get down in 


Wall Street and begin to speculate. Nearly every man has a 


different story to tell. There is a class who get into specula- 































tion because they have been taking chances all their lives in 
other directions. A great many speculators have been gamblers, 
and, having made some money, go into Wall Street because it is 
just a little more respectable than what they are doing. The 
book-makers in the summer time are very frequently dabblers, 
and not infrequently plungers, in Wall Street during the colder 
months of the year. If they are successful they stay there, and 
if they are unsuccessful they go back to their book-making at the 





re-opening of the horse-racing season in the spring. Then there 
is the absolutely green customer, who is almost as raw as the 





green-goods customer, and he goes into a broker's office with 
no indication of whither he comes or whence he goes. He 
has probably read some Wall Street story, telling how a fellow 








from the backwoods has made 81,000,090 out of his winter sav- 


ings, and he wants to find out if he can’t go ahead and do likewise. 





He introduces himself to the commission broker in his office, and 
the broker takes him in hand and begins to make explanations. 


— 


Sometines these explanations are not very explanatory, and 





the speculator starts in betting on the quotations of the ticker 





not knowing anything more about them than he does about the 





numbers on a roulette-table. All he knows is, that if he buys a 
hundred shares of Western Union. which is now quoted at 85 and 
the price goes up to 86. he makes $100, less the broker’s com- 








mission and what the broker calls interest, which to the un- 
tutored speculator is always a very vague but very considerable 
clement in the account. One of the stories current in Wall Street 
offices has to do with a young man who had been speculating 
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1. CONSULTING THE TAPE, 2. ON THE FLOOR OF THE EXCELANGE—BUYING STOUK. [. QUOTATIONS. i, CURBSTUNE BROKERS. 5. DELIVERING STOCK. 
6. CARRYING SECURITIES TO A SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULT, 


BUYING A HUNDRED SHARES OF STOCK.—THE PROCESS ILLUSTRATED.—Drawy sy G. A, Davis. 
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time. and when he had made a thou- 


in Western Union for some 
sand dollars got up sufficient interest to inquire where the West- 
This story seems to be an 


The 


tailroads and other corporations whose stock is for sale on the 


ern Union Railroad ran to, any way. 


ingenious invention, buf it is tot. names of the various 


floor of the Stock Exchange are indicated by initials, and these 
witials, printed on a narrow tape, are ground out by the ticker, 
wish the current prices appended. The ticker is simply a tele- 
graphic printing instrument, connected through a central office 
with the floor of the Stock Exchange. The prices of stock, as 
sales are made, are committed to its care, and in this way are dis- 
tributed to the ofices of the brokers. The green speculator learns 
the significance of the initials on the tape, and as his knowledge 
increases he calls out the quotations with a pride in his erudition 
which is extremely amusing. 

Finally, the brand-new speculator gives an order to buy a 
hundred shares of stock. The order is communicated hy messen- 
ger or by telephone to the floor of the Exchange, where the com- 
mission broker has a representative. The picture of & broker 
bidding for stock, if the market is in an excited condition, and 


The 


Stock Exchange is simply an immense auction-room in which 


prices are fluctuating rapidly, is one full of life and color. 


railroad and other shares are put up for sale and knocked down to 
the highest bidder, precisely as furniture is put up at a furniture 
sale. If this fact is appreciated, the operations on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange will be easily understood. The excited condition 
of the market comes either from a large number of men wanting 
to sell a certain stock all at the same time, or a large number of 
men wanting to buy it. If there is keen competition the prices 
sail upward. If there are plenty of sellers and very few buyers, 
the price of the stock naturally goes down. The cleverness of a 
broker who starts in to execute the speculator’s first order of a 
hundred shares of stock is shown in his ability to get the stock 
as near the last quotation as he possibly can. 

Let me stop and consider the broker fora moment. There 
are 1.100 members of the Stock Exchange. and when times are 
lively 500 men may be seen on the floor from the overlooking 
A great many of these men are simply brokers. They 
Their 


galleries. 
buy and sell stock for a stipulated commission. com- 
mission on 100 shares, as fixed by the Stock Exchange Consti- 
tution, is $2, and they are therefore known as two-dollar brokers. 
Two dollars is the amount received from commission houses in the 
Street who belong to the Stock Exchange through at least one of 


the firm holding membership. If work is done for an outside 
speculator the commission charged, under Stock Exchange rules, 
But the broker on the 


floor seldom deals with the outside world, and it is the commis- 


is one-eighth of one per cent.. or $12.50. 


sion houses which get the $12.50 and make the 10.50 difference. 
the 


shares varies with the cleverness of the broker. 


How much these brokers on floor make at S82 a hundred 


Ten thousand 
dollars a year would not be considered a very large income for 
an active man. 

The execution of a big order tests the ability of the broker on 
the floor. The mere bidding for large blocks of stock, indicating, 
as it does, a demand, has the effect of putting up the price. Then 
sole purpose, if 


by sealping. 


otiier brokers come in and shout and bid, for the 
possible, of making money out of the situation and 
That is to say, they buy a few hundred shares on the rising 
market and sell it again a littie later on at a slight advance, to 
These 


tactics bother him, and he sees the quotations gradually hoisted 


the man who started in to bid for the stock originally. 


up and the whole amount of stock he desires to accumulate still 
unpurechased. Sometimes it is wise to go forward and secure the 
stock, and in other cases it may be the part of wisdom to draw 
out of the contest, and even to sell 


the price begins to sag again. Of 


back the stock to the crowd 
in such big quantities that 
course the broker who can execute a large order at the lowest 
average quotation is the man who gets the business. 

A visitor to the gallery of the Stock Exchange might suppose 
But this 


Frank Savin, who has the loudest voice on 


that the best broker is the one with the loudest voice. 
is by no means true. 
the floor, and who is generally referred to as * the calf,” is not 
esteemed so highly as smaller brokers with much smaller voices. 
The point is to get in bids as soon as possible when a fellow- 
broker is selling stock, and this can be done by a small man wrig- 
gling through the crowd as well as by a big man shouting on the 
outskirts. Sometimes a broker shouts out a price on the floor 
simply to secure the attention of the room to what he is doing 
and to contribute to the excitement, and for this reason Deacon 
Slayback’s penetrating tenor is highly esteemed, and his very 
effective larynx is one of the most valuable of the unlisted secu- 
rities. 

In executing an order for a hundred shares for a new specu- 
lator, promptness and conscientiousness are alone required, but 
when a broker goes in for the execution of big orders for big 
operators who are conducting big speculations in the market, the 
one thing before all others is secreey. No important speculative 
deal can go through if two or three scores of people know what 
it is. For this reason big operators like Wash. Connor, Addison 
Cammack, 8. V. White, and Chicago Jones must have men who 
keep their own counsel. If a broker starts in to execute a big 
order, that fuct cannot be concealed. By judicious phrases, how- 
ever, judiciously let drop, he can throw people off the track as to 
who is really doing the trading, and at all events he can hold his 
tongue and allow conjecture to run wild, Secrecy is so necessary, 
indeed, that big operators have to change their brokers con- 
stantly, so that no one man shall become identified in the minds 
of the Stock Exchange with what they are doiny. 

Sometimes, indeed, they employ a loquacious broker because 
they know he will talk. In such a case as this the operator may 
give an order to buy 1,000 shares when he is reaily selling the 
market through other brokers. This leads astray those who are 
watching the market, and gives rise to conflicting reports con- 
cerning the operations of a big speculator, which is what the 
speculator wants. Some big operators keep a list of brokers 
with their qualifications set down opposite their names, and as 
their operations require a silent broker or a talkative one, they 
distribute the work to be done. Brokers who buy and sell for 
big operators, and who on account of the secrecy observed give 
up only their own names and become temporarily responsible 
for transactions, receive one-thirty-second fo; each hundred 


shares, or $3 and a shilling. The additional commission is fixed 
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by the Stock Exchange for the responsibility. Hamilton, who 
does a great deal of Cammack’s work, is said to make $25,000 a 
year from this source alone. 

Although the 
change is presumed not to do any speculating on his own accourt. 


two-dollar broker on the floor of the Stock Ex- 


he usually does speculate. When he gets a tip he usually plays 


it. And when he has thus taken the risk involved in speculation 


he is apt to buy a “put” ora “call,” a“ spread ” or a * straddle,” 


rom one of the seedy gentlemer. to be found in New Street, and 


who are known as curbstone brokers. These “ puts ” and “ calls ”’ 
are known as privileges, and they are used as a species of insur- 
ance against loss. The men down in Wall Street who sell these 
insurance papers to the curbstone brokers are Russell Sage, 8. V. 
White, Harvey Kennedy, and W. 8. Williams. Ilere 


fa privilege : 


is a copy 
New Yor, December 1st, 1889. 

For value received the bearer may deliver me or cal] on me on one day's 
notice, except last day when notice is not required, 100 shares of the stock 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company at eighty per cent. if put, or 
at ninety-two per cent. if called by him in sixty days from date. 

All dividends for which transfer books close during said time go with 
the stock. Expires 1:45 p.m. (Signed) RvussELL SAGE. 

By this contract Mr. Sage agrees to buy the stock at eighty per 
cent. if itis“ put” to him within sixty days, no matter what the 
market price may be. Western Union might go down to seventy 
per cent., and yet Mr. Sage would be bound by this contract to 
buy it at eighty per cent. from the holder of the privilege. At the 
same time he agrees to sell the stock at any time within sixty 
days at ninety-two per cent. if it is “ called” from him. 
the stock should go to one hundred per cent. he binds himself to 
sell it at ninety-two per cent. And this is al! there is about the 
Mr. Sage receives about 
It is 
If a man buys 100 shares 


privilege of putting or calling stock. 
$100 to $125 for each of these privileges on 100 shares. 
obvious how the insurance comes in. 
of Western Union stock in the market, and also a privilege like 
the above, and the quotations begin to go down, he doesn’t lose 
anything after the stock goes below eighty per cent. Beyond 
this point Mr. Sage, or the man whose privilege has been pur- 
chased, has to make good the damage. He loses the difference 
between the present price and the point at which the privilege 
The curbstone brokers who 
They 


quotation is reached, but that is all. 
deal in these privileges make a very picturesque group. 
are young or old, fat or lean, and full of quaint characteristics. 
They occupy the middle of the road-way in New Street, and it is 
They sell 


the privileges at an advance on what they pay for them, and 


a curious fact that vehicles seldom crowd them aside. 


make all the way from $25 to $100 a week, according to their 
luck. 

But to return to our brand-new speculator in the commission 
broker's 
his order for a hundred shares of stock the order is executed, and 
if the ticker he will see the 
record of the same come out on the tape. Then the work of the 
In an office like that of Henry 


its dozen branches, does the largest 


office. Usually about five minutes after he has given 


customer is still hanging over the 
boy at the blackboard comes in. 
Clews & Co., which, with 
commission business in the country, the* quotations are called 
out from the ticker and the boy places the figures on a large 
hoard for general inspection. These boys know nothing of the 
market, and yet in many cases they feel the market so truly that 
they are able to predict the course of prices. Wheu quotations 
are going up they feel instinctively when the top point is being 
reached, and when the market begins. in Wall Street language, 
“to get tired.” In the same way, if the quotations are falling 
they are so sensitive that they are often able to say when prices 


When it 


course of prices depends quite as much on what is known as the 


are beginning to touch bottom. is understood that the 
temper of speculation as it does on any intrinsic value in the 
properties whose shares are dealt in, it will be seen how valuable 
this ability to feel the market really is, and how a great many 
big speculators in the Street would give a great deal if they were 
as impressionable as these boys are. 

If the stock for the brand-new speculator has been purchased 
in the regular way, as is usually the case, it is delivered to the 
commission broker at 2:15 P.M. the day after the purchase has 
heen made. This is called delivery hour, and 2:15 comes out on 
the ticker in the middle of the various quotations and is described 
as Ladd’s time, Ladd being an old Wall Street clock-maker. The 
commission broker passes his check for the stock thus delivered 
and takes the stock in. 
If it sells at 85, that means $8,500. 


A hundred shares of stock selling at 
Usually 


the commission broker agrees to carry this stock for his cus- 


par costs $10,000. 
tomer on what is known as a margin. The customer instead of 
paying $10,000 pays his broker ten per cent. of that, or $1,000, 
and the broker loans $9,000 to the customer and charges interest 
on the loan. The ten per cent. margin which the customer pays 
protects the broker from loss in case of any considerable fall in 
the price of the stock. If the price goes down the broker calls 


for more margin or receives a “stop order.” That is to say, he 
receives authority to sell the stock just as soon as the margin is 
exhausted. 


When it is understood that a commission broker loans his cus- 


tomer $9,000 in order that he may speculate in 100 shares of 
stock, the importance to speculation of a plentiful supply of 


money in Wall Street is made clear. As soon as money becomes 
scarce in Wall Street, and the rates of interest go up to eight, 
ten, and even fifteen and twenty per cent. per annum, speculation 
is checked. This interest account becomes too heavy a burden 
to bear, and the speculator draws out. He sells his stock, and as 
dozens of other people are doing the same thing, there is a press- 
This will ex- 


plain why the bears always want tight money, and if money is 


ure to sell, and the price of the stock goes down. 


not naturally tight they will lock it up in million-dollar lots and 
make it so artificially. 


This carries the career of the speculator and the 100 shares of 


If the 
commission broker does not deposit the stock with a bank or 


stock in which he is speculating practically to an end. 


trust company and borrow money on it, he puts it in a square 
leather or tin trunk at the close of busivess, along with any other 
securities he may have on hand, and two of his cler’.s carry this 
trunk to a safe-deposit vault, accompanied by a» member of the 
firm, who walks immediately behind, and who usually carries a 
pistol in his pocket in case any highwayman should be bold 
enough to attempt robbery, Such an attemnt however, has not 


Even if 
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been made in recent Wall Street history. Inspector Byrnes has 


eight or ten of his detectives on the street every day during busi- 


ness hours. The detectives report at an office in the Stock Ex- 
change Building at 9 to 9:30 o'clock in the morning, and Go not 
leave until the gold which has been collected at the Custom 


Hlouse during the day has been transferred in a small wagon 
from the Custom House to the vaults of the Sub-Treasury Build- 
ing at Wall Street and Nassau Street. No thief to Wall 
Street without first receiving permission from Inspector Byrnes, 


goes 


and if he is found there without such permission he is arrested. 
The 100 shares of stock in which the brand-new speculator is 
speculating is therefore practically safe from any chance of rob- 


1 ery, 











NOVELTIES WINTER WRAPS. 

aa i ete Paris’ is pluming its wing for flight southward. 
Every day we hear of a new flock of swallows, French, 

English, and American, starting southward, bound for the Riviéra 


PARIS IN 


and Algiers. This season north Africa and Kgypt seem to be 
disputing with the south of France and Italy. especially with 
Americans, who are such indefatigable travelers and very fond of 
the Orient. 

One sees in all the shops novelties prepared for these tropical 
resorts. Hats are specially made for the sunny winter of Nice, 
and gowns and wraps for the half-tropical weather cf Algiers. 





THE “ALGERIAN WRAP.” 


The same ideas will hold good for Florida and the Georgia re- 


sorts, where the “climate is almost identical with that of the 
Riviéra. 

tedfern, of Paris, has a handsome establishment in the Rue 
de Rivoli, and is connected with the London and New York 


houses, but has the advantage of a little Parisian chic in his de- 
signs. He has designed a number of stylish wraps for wear in 
Southern climates. The one given in the sketch is called the 
* Algerian wrap,” and has been specially made for the Grand 


This cloak 


is to be worn in the carriage or promenade when a slight pro- 


Duchess Vladimir of Russia. who is now at Cannes. 
tection against wind and sun is required. The wrap is of white 
cloth, with an underbody fitted like a long coat without sleeves, 
and coming to the hem of the dress. This undercloak is bound 
with flat gold braid down the front and around the bottom. Over 
this is worn a loose cloak, which hangs loosely around the figure, 
reaching also to the bottom of the skirt. The neck has a broad 
collar of skunk-fur, which extends down both sides of the front. 
The back of the loose cloak is held in by a gold belt, as shown in 
the sketch, and the end of the front is thrown over the shoulder 
The of the 
I"lorida cloak is given in the drawings, and although very simple, 


in Spanish fashion. frout and back Algerian or 
it is one of the most fashionable garments of the season, and 
when properly adjusted has an immense amount of “dash.” It 
is usually made of white cloth, but is very pretty made in a soft 
tone of red, to harmonize with the bright colors of the * land of 
sunshine.” 

Redfern is also making very stylish little wraps for evening 
They are of white cloth, like a long, full 
cape, reaching only below the waist, and, being cut circular, are 


or for wearing at Nice. 


so full that one end is to be thrown over the shoulder like the 
Algerian cloak. ‘They are sometimes made in scarlet or other 
colors braided with gold, but are more distingué when of white 
and untrimmed, save for a heavy gold cord which encircles the 
neck and ties in large loops, often being carried over to the 
shoulder and knotted again to hold in place the end of the cape 
which is thrown over. 

The “ Melikoff” is another very stylish coat made by the 
same house. It is to be worn on the promenade, and is made of 
Kiffel-red cloth in a long, exquisitely-fitting coat reaching to the 
ground. The back is perfectly plain, while the front opens 
diagonally across the bust and in a straight opening on the side 
of the skirt. The neck has a large, broad Pussian collarette of 
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blue-fox fur, which narrows to below the waist. 


the garment lies in the sleeves, which are 
ful form to the elbow, where they finish in tight-fitting cuffs but- 
toned closely to the wrist. 
although it is thick and warm, it permits itself to be made into 
full sleeves, which is impossible in a cheaper grade of material. 
The “ 
tailor-made 


very full and of grace- 
The cloth is of so tine a quality that 
is another 


delightful 
anywhere one needs a comfortable, 


Transatlantic ” ulster novelty in 


garments. It is a invention for ocean 


travel, for yachts, or, indeed, 


stylish ulster. The * Transatlantic ” is made of Scotch goods in 


a good check or 


plaid. 


The back is cut plain and close-titting 





BACK OF THE ALGERIAN CLOAK, 
* 
like an ulster, while the front consists of a straight skirt and 
jacket. The jacket is double - breasted, and haif fitting, with 


loose sleeves tight at the wrist, and the skirt has not an inch of 
supertiuous drapery, and buttons snugly down the sides, so that 
pockets are in- 
hips to keep the hands warm, full 

and ties with cords under 


no wind or weather can blow it about. 
serted at the 
gathers closely around the face, 
A sea-sick traveler will find such a coat a boon, as it does 


of tight-fitting 


Cozy 
he 90cL 
the 


and a 


chin. 


away with the necessity of a cress and bodices 


underneath, having the advantage of being dress and ulster at 


If too warm the double-breasted jacket may be 
It is altogether a 


the same time. 

buttoned back and a silk waistcoat displayed. 

with all the comfort in the world included. 
K. 


very stylish garment, 


THE CRUISER « CHARLESTON.” 


he cruiser Charleston, the third of the war-vessels begun un- 


der the Cleveland Administration, and the first war-vessel 
ever built on the Pacific coast, went into commission on the 27th 
satisfactorily to the Govern- 
twin-screw the 
superstructure type, somewhat after the celebrated 
cruiser Namiwa-Kan, England. The 
plete double bottom, divided into numerous watertight compart- 
and machinery com- 


ult., her trial-trips having resulted 
The 


ment. Charleston is a cruiser of central 
Japanese 
built in vessel has a com- 


ments; and, in addition to having engine 
pletely surrounded and protected with coal, she has a protection- 
deck which curves from the point of her ram to the extremity of 
her stern, with coffer-dams fitted to all hatch-openings through 
this deck. A complete electric plant is fitted to the vessel, and 
electric installments are fitted for lighting both the ship and the 
search-lights. 

The extreme length of the Charleston is 
46 1-6 feet; depth of hold, from top of main deck to top 
304 feet; mean draught of water, 184 fect. The 
ment consists of six six-inch breech-loading ritles, three on a side, 


3202 feet; breadth 
of beam, 
of floors, armia- 
in projecting sponsons in a ceutral open superstructure ; two six- 
light barbettes at 
four barbette guns will later 


mounted in either 


(These 


inch breech-loading rifles, 
end of the superstructure. 
be replaced by two eight-inch breech-loaders.) The secondary 
battery consists of four six-pounders, two three-pounders, and two 
one-pounder Hotchkiss rapid-firing guns; four Hotchkiss machine 
guns, and two Gatlings. There are four above-water torpedo 
launching-tubes. The contract price for toe hull and machinery 
of the vessel was $1,017,500. 

On her formal trial-trip the vessel was run at full power for 
six hours, the last four hours being taken as the period of the 
official trial. The machinery and boilers performed their work 
perfectly throughout. 
and the total initial horse-power of the main engines and aux- 


The maximum horse- 


The average speed made was 18.166 knots, 


iliary machinery in operation was 6,666. 
power, however, was 6,945. 


DEATH BY AVALANCHE IN THE SIERRAS 


W HILE the Kast has enjoyed exceptionally moderate weather 
during the whole of the present winter, the Western and 
Pacific States have heen visited by snow-storms of great severity, 
accompanied in some places by intense cold. In the mountains 
of California the snow-fall has reached an average of eight feet, 
while in exposed locations it is reported to have reached thirty to 


forty feet. A number of avalanches are reported, the most de 
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The cachet of 


the way of 


structive having swept away half a dozen houses in Sierra City, 


buried seven persons, and narrowly missed destroying the town: 


Sierra is a little mining town which lies in a ravine by the 
side of Yuba River. Above it tower the mountains, 7.000 feet 
high. Snow-drifts in the ravines of these mountains are some- 


times a hundred feet deep, and it was one of these drifts, 1,100 
which caused 
the 


feet above the town, on the side of the mountain, 


the fatal snow-slide. The slide started in a ravine where 


snow was about thirty feet deep, then dashing down the side of 


the mountain at the rate of a mile a minute, 
volume. It 
that is 


tinguished from a 


it gained enormous 


term a“ lightning slide,” 
the 

the snow takes a globu- 
The slide 


followed the course of the ravine to the flat, leaping 400 feet at a 


was what mountaineers 


the snow moves bodily down mountain-side, as dis- 


‘hill slide,” 
lar form and bounds downward, as 


in which 
a ball would do. 


bound over the country road, at which point the accumulated 
snow of the flat turned it, and it then made straight for the upper 
end of the town. A small 
right angle and take a course across the upper end of the flat. 
Three Not a tim- 
ber was left standing, and all the occupants, seven persons in all, 


hollow caused it to turn nearly at a 


houses were instantly and completely razed. 


were crushed to death. Apparently, all the victims were killed 
without time to move hand or foot. There were several miracu- 
lous escapes, the most remarkable being that of a mother and her 
children. Her 
every one supposed all the inmates were killed. 


four house was smashed into match-wood, and 


Soon, however, 
the mother came from under the house carrying a baby in her 
arms, slowly and painfully struggling through the snow, and fol- 
lowed by three little boys. In some unaccountable manner they 
had managed to lift up a beam, burrowed through the snow, and 


thus saved the lives of herself and children. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 
MAYOR GRANT places the debt of New York City at $98,663,- 
072, an increase during the past year of $7,349,936. 
It is rumored that an English syndicate has opened negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the cigarette business. It is thought 
that $5,000,000 will cover the proposed deal. 


MEMBERS of Congress are beginning to doubt if there will be 
any World’s Fair in 1892, 


rival cities and the short time 


on aceount of the contentions between 
in which to make arrangements. 


THE records for December of the Signal Service Bureau show 
that the average temperature of the country for that month was 
the this marked in- 


crease in warmth there was a notable decrease in rain-fall. 


ten degrees above normal, and along with 


Gen- 
eral Greely attributes the hot weather to the prevalence of storms 
in high latitudes, in consequence of which currents of hot dry air 
are drawn from the south and southeast. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


DECEMBER 29TH—In New York, Jacob Ricketts Pentz. well known in 
insurance circles, aged 80; in Gainesville, Ga., Mrs. Marie Louise Long- 
street, wife of General Longstreet ; in Dorcester, Mass., William Henry 
Leland Swett, prominent in Masonry and in yachting life, aged 65 ; in Salt 
Lake City, Francis Cope, general passenger agent of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way. December 30th—At Irvington-on-the-Hudson, Alexander Hamilton, 
grandson of the great Revolutionary statesman,-and at one time a leader at 
the New York Bar, aged 74 ; in Brooklyn, Professor Henry Mollenhauer, 
a widely-known musical director, aged 64; near Salem. Oregon. Professor 
M. G. Blaine, head teacher of the Chemewa Indian Training School, and 
brother of Secretary Blaine, aged 63. December 31st—At Westfield, N. J. 
Rev. William W. Patton, ‘4 resident of Howard University at Washington, 
aged 68 ; at Montrose, N. J., Horatio Allen, the well-known ciyil engineer, 
under whose direction the first locomotive brought to America was built 
and run, aged 88; in Jersey City, Rev. Irving F. Davis, a popular Baptist 
clergyman, aged 35; in New York City, Frederick Juengling, a well- 
known artistic engraver, aged 53. January 1st—At Albany, N. Y., Henry 
R. Pierson, _ D., Chancellor of the State University, aged 70; at 
Princeton, N. J., Rev. Frederick Vinton, librarian of the College of New 
Jersey, ak 72 r in New ork, Rev. Henry C. Macdowall, one of the most 
popular Roman Catholic priests of the city, aged 49; at Paris, France, 
Commander William Starr Dana, United States Navy, aged 46; at 
Omaha, Neb., Rev. Father Damen, probably the best-known missionary 
of the United States, aged 74. January 2d—In Philadelphia, George H. 
Boker, the poet, and former United States Minister to Turkey and Russia, 
aged 66; at Quebec, Canada, J. G. Blanchet, ex-Speaker of the House of 
Commons, aged 60 ; in Leavenworth, Kansas, Josiah Kellogg, one of the 
pioneers of the State. January 3d—In Brooklyn, John E. Bowen, of the 
editorial staff of the Jndependent; at Java, Professor Charles August 
Hase, the well-known German theologian, aged 89 ; at Montgomery, Ala., 
Judge Samuel Rice, formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of that 
State, aged 74; at Camden, N.J., Rev. Robert D. Harper, a prominent 
Presbyterian divine. January 4th—In North Andover, Mass., Brigadier- 
general Eben Sutton, a successful manufacturer and public-spirited citi- 
zen ; at Goettingen, Professor William C. H. Mueller, the eminent philolo- 
gist, aged 77. January 5th—In Baltimore, Md., Joseph I. Roche, business 
manager of the American; at Helena, Montana, General B. P. Greene, 
ex-Surgeon-general of the Territory ; at Hamilton, N. Y., Rev. Dr. Ebe- 
nezer Dodge, President of Madison University, aged 70. January 6th— 
In Concord, N. H., ex-Chief Justice Jonathan E. Sargeant, aged 73. 
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AT HOME 
THE International 
last day of the old year. 


AND ABROAD. 


Marine Conference ended its labors on the 


Tue Khedive of Egypt was among those who congratulated 


Mr. Gladstone on his eiyhtieth birthday. 


THE reduction in the public debt of the United States during 


the calendar year 1889 was 481,481.253 


Tue third National Convention of 
held at Nashville, 


Republican Clubs will be 
ou March 4th. 


Tennessee, 


DISPATCHES from the Congo Free State, received at Brussels. 


say that affairs are quiet on the upper Congo. 


AN anonymous donor has given $500,000 to establish a con- 


valescent home for the benetit of the poor of London. 
THE in New York 
usually large during the last fortnight, owing to the epidemic of 


death-rate and other cities has been un- 
intluenza. 

THE recent census of Uruguay shows that the total population 
of the republic is about 700,000, of which the city of Montevideo 
has 170.000. 

THE Chicago authorities have commenced a vigorous crusade 
against public gambling, and most of the big establishments have 
been “ raided.” 

It is said that workmen engaged in repairing the flooring in 
St. Peter’s, in Rome, have discovered a remnant of the ancient 
Temple of Jupiter. 

A SYNDICATE representing $15,000,000 has been formed to 
operate a new process of making open-hearth steel, the works to 
be located in Indianapolis. 

THERE is great anxiety and commercial depression in southern 
The British grain trade in the 
Sea for the year is only half that of 1888. 


Russia owing to the scanty crops. 
Black 

THE appropriation for the support of the New York Police 
For 


Department during the current year is $4,647,791. educa- 


tional purposes the appropriation is $4,224,417. 

It is said that there are already 4,000 colored peop!e settled 
in Oklahoma. It is suggested that it might be well to purchase 
the Cherokee strip for settlement by blacks exclusively. 


‘ BRADSTREET’S ” reports 11,719 failures in the United States 


for the year 1889, with liabilities of $140,359,490, and assets 
$70,599,769. This is a larger number of failures and greater 
liabilities than for any other year in the past five. 

OVER 4,000 negroes have recently left’ North Carolina for 


llorida, Alabama, and the Southwestern States, and the exodus 


is still in progress. Some of them will work in the phosphate 


mines, and others will be employed ou cotton plantations. 


THE Sioux chiefs recently in Washington are said to be very 
much displeased with the Indian schools of the Kast, both on ae- 


count of the high death-rate prevailing among the pupils, and the 


tendency to alienate the affections of the children from the 
parents. 
THE first official reception of President Harrison on New 


Year's day was a brilliant affair, surpassed by none that have 
ever taken place at the White House. The President shook 
hands with nearly 6,000 people. Mrs. McKee took the place of 
Mrs. 


THE summer palace of the King of the Belgians at Laeken, a 


her mother, Harrison. 


suburb of Brussels, was burned on New Year's day, and many 


art treasures destroyed. The loss is immense as to money value 
and as to destruction of paintings, the great hbrary, and tapes- 
tries, that cannot be replaced. 

Britain is 


THE Great 


armed expedition to proceed to Lake Tanganyika. in Africa. 


organizing an 
The 
slave car- 


Anti-Slavery Society of 
object is to police the lake and prevent the passage of 
The 


the chief source of 


avans. country to the west of Tanganyika has for years 


been slaves. 

THE Government of San Salvador has gamed a decided victory 
the 
fled the country 


over revolutionary forces under General Rivas, and he has 


While the 
that 


revolution is suppressed, it is be- 


lieved in some circles the outbreak is the forerunner of ; 


general upheaval in Central America. 


THERE was a decrease in immigration to the port of New York 


last year. The whole number of passengers landed at Castle 
Garden during the year was 315,228, or 68,367 less than in 1888. 
Of the passengers landed 299.685 were immigrants. There was 


a large decrease in the number of Italians arriving here. 


SoME excitement has been caused by the fact that two Ameri- 


can trading-vessels were recently seized on the San Blas coast, 
by the Colombian Government. 


The 


said to amount to many 


without any apparent justification, 
The intervention of the State Department has been asked. 
American trade of the San Blas coast is 
lowest esti- 


constantly increasing. The 


think it 


miliions yearly, and is 


mate placed on it is $5,000,000, and some much more. 


Not only cocoanuts, but ivory nuts and various other tropical 


products, come from there 


THE latest victim of Southern intolerance is Rey. Thomas 


Joiner, a regular clergyman of the Methodist spiscopal Chureh, 


who happens to be a British subject. Mr. Joiner was assigned 


last fall by Bishop Joyce to a circuit which ineludes Holly 
Springs, N. C., where he preached to a negro congregation. He 
was soon warned, in genuine Kuklux style, that this would 


not be permitted, and as he did not heed the warning his house 


was invaded by armed men, and he and his wife were brutally 


maltreated. Being unable to get ‘aro- 


lina, Mr. 


GOVERNOR 


any satisfaction in North ( 
Joiner has appealed to the British Minister. 

dele- 
him that he 
and that 
he would do anything in his power to bring the offenders to jus- 
He added that the State tee 
this matter, appreciaied th 
and proper conduct of their colored friends. 


RIcHARDSON, of South Carolina, assured 


gation of colored men who recently waited upon 


profoundly regretted the horrible murders at Barnwell, 


the whites of were with 


they 


tice. 


negroes in and conservative, 


dignitied, In a sub- 
Richardson 
by their 
the industrial 
negroes should 
each other 


sequent address, at the Colored State Fair, Governor 


congratulated the negroes on the advancement made 


this 


man. 


enterprise, showing 
The 


gratified at the 


race, and Commended 


progress of the colored whites and 


work together and be prosperity of 
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CALIFORNIA.—DESTRUCTION OF A PORTION OF SIERRA CITY, ON THE YUBA RIVER, BY AN AVALANCHE WHICH DESCENDS THE 
MOUNTAIN-SIDE AT THE RATE OF A MILE A MINUTE.—[Ste Pace 427.] 
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THE DREAM-SHIP. 
GOOD ship lay at anchor in the bay— 
The tide was ebb—the anchor-chain was slack, 
The wind was silent at the close of day, 
back 


Kuch mast and spar, each rope. the hull of black, 


And like a glass the brine reflected 


Until it seemed as though two vessels lay— 


One pointing upward, one downward—in the bay 


Then suddenly from westward shot a gleam 
Of golden sunlight painting sea and strand; 
The half-orb o’er the mountains shed-a stream 
Of glory, and T saw the tall ship stand 
A ship of gold—lightened from beam to beam— 
A ship such as I pictured in my dream 
Would some day sail to a fur-distant land 
And bring back to me all heart could demand. 


\ little breeze sprang up as daylight died, 
The crescent moon kept back the shades of night, 
The sands grew narrow with the rising tide; 
And, lit from stem to stern with softened light, 
The rounded sails like wings of silver white, 
I saw the stately vessel rock and ride, 
Plunging like some wild charger in its pride. 


Then through the ocean gate the vessel sailed, 
Succeeding days brought winter and its cold, 
And when the sweeping tempest wept and wailed, 
I, too, wept for my dream-like ship of gold. 

I asked, but never found that she was hailed ; 

My hope grew fainter as my cheek was paled, 

And watching one day on the beach there rolled 
Some wreckage to my feet—the tale was told. 
FLAVEL Scott MINEs. 


NEILA SEN. 


CHAPTER IX, 


CONNELLY. 


N the estimation of the ultra-fashionable, 
whose limitations of enjoyment in diet, 
dress, and sport are prescribed by Euro- 
pean example, the running horse has, in 
late years, taken precedence over the 
trotter in the East, as he long before had 

but 

events occurred which are the subject of 
the 
were 


in the South: at the time when the 


present narration, trotting liorses 


most in favor, and elicited much 
more genuine cnthusiasm on the tracks 


New York 
evoked by the imitation English 


in the vicinity of than is 





turf 
sports of the present day. An undefined but strongly appreci- 
able respect for practicality. that is a distinctively American 
trait, was doubtless at the bottom of the populer feeling. The 
trotter was recognized as an animal whose artificially developed 
gait, propagated in distinct strains and made common, increased 
the working speed of all the operations of life served by horse 
labor, and by so much inereased the wility of our equine stock. 
Of course we saw greater real valuc in such a useful creature 
than in a long-legged brute fit for nothing but to gallop and to 
The de- 


cadence of trotting-races in popular favor was undeniably due, in 


jump with a spectacularly attired jockey on his back. 


great measure, to the conduct of an evi! breed of racing men, who 
demonstrated their willingness and ability to run through the en- 
tire gamut of race rascality, from the petty dishonesty of * pull- 
ing” a winning horse to the deliberate murder of a horse or 
a jockey, if only they might win money thereby. “ Blackleg 
gamblers have almost ruined American racing, particularly trot- 
ting, in the estimation of fair-minded, honorable people, and Mr. 
Chester Sibley was one of those who contributed most largely to 
that result. 

The “ profitable operation” that he mentioned to Mr. Cluteh- 
ley was nothing else than heavy betting upon what was, by him 
and his accomplices, regarded as “a sure thing” in a great trot 
that was to come off three days after his acquisition of that 
Nordstern, two famous animals, 


Rhamnis and were 


matched to trot “ two-mile heats, to wagon, best two iu three,” 


money. 
for « purse of ten thousand doilars. Considerable as that sum 
was, it was small by comparison with the amounts staked in out- 
side wagers on the match. Mr. Sibley had put up on it every 
dollar that he could command. 
he was risking nothing and sure to get a return of three dollars 


As he understood the situation 


upon every two that he invested, for Rhamnis was “bound to 


win.” True, Nordstern was the better horse, and that fact was 
so generally known that it fixed the odds as indicated—three to 
two; but “the thing was tixed,” and Mr. Clutchley’s thousand 
was the third sum of that amount that Sibley had managed to 
raise and invest on Rhamnis. Even after dividing his winnings 
with one of Rhamnis’s owners, who had let him into the game, 
he would still have “ quite a good thing "—by far the best in sev- 
eral seasons for him. He was consequently beaming with con- 
fidence and happiness as he moved leisurely among the excited 
tens of thousands of spectators who thronged to the old Long 
Island course on the eventful afternoon of that famous and tragic 
race. 

The day was brilliantly beautiful, the track in superb condi- 
tion. the grand-stand covered by thousands of eager spectators, 
the long line of the home-stretch bordered ten deep by the excited 
populace, the paddock filled by elbowing crowds of betters and tip- 
seekers, the field packed with private vehicles—each the vantage 
ground for as many ladies and gentlemen as could perch upon it 
—for a long distance on both sides of the judges’ stand. The air 
seemed throbbing with pleasurable excitement. Chester Sibley 
smiled upon the world, and the world smiled upon him. 

The two races preliminary to the great event of the day were 
close contests, and served to increase the popular fervor of antici- 
pation. 

When the tapping of the judges’ bell was momentarily ex- 
pected, Mr. Sibley strolled leisurely in the direction of the stables. 
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He was not looking for * points,” for every dollar he had was 
already up on the result of the coming trot. And he was not at 
al! anxious or nervous, his confidence in that result being com- 
plete. He simply happened to go that way, nodding and smiling 
to acquaintances that he met, mentally criticising the ladies on 
the farther end of the grand-stand as he passed them, casually 
thinking what a good time he would have with the money he 
was going to win. One of the owners of Rhamnis met him—the 
one who had put him ‘on the inside.” To the observant eye of 
Mr. Sibley there was an air of constrained calm and forced non- 
chalance in that gentleman’s expression that gave him a little 
thrill of surprise and alarm. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, in a low tone. 

“Tm afraid we are gone up,” replied Rhamnis’s owner, in a 
hoarse whisper, at the same time making a feint of looking up at 
the sky, so that any one observing him might think he was 
merely talking about the weather. 

Sibley uttered a vigorously profane ejaculation of horror. 

* Nordstern’s owner has got onto the job, or at least suspected 
it,” continued the man, “and at the last moment charged his 
driver.” 

* Who does he put up?” 

“Denny Lyons.” 

“Can't he be reached ?” 

* No more’n the angel Gabriel. Rhamnis has got to win on 


all.” 


“This is a fine hole for me!” gasped Sibley, with pale lips. 


his merits, if at 


“Tm in it with you, and so are all our boys—and it don’t 
look like a pudding—for a fact.” 

The two men separated and walked on in opposite directions. 
Sibley did not notice where he was going until he had reached 
the farthest limit of the crowd lining the home-stretch. There 
the clanging of the judges’ bell recalled him to himself, and he 
hastened back to take his place on the grand-stand. Hideous 
possibilities had suddenly loomed up before him, and he was al- 
ready almost sick with anxiety. It was not altogether the chilly 
wind, that commenced sweeping in from the sea, that made him 
shudder. The loss of his bets meant thorough financial ruin, 
and, worse yet—there was that note in Clutchley’s hands. 

While 


one after another false start was made the multitude maintained 


The time wasted in * scoring” seemed interminable. 


a strange hush of strained suspense. The only sounds, repeated 
again and again, were the rapid beat of the horses’ hoofs, the 
light whirr and rattle of the wagons, and the angry, clanging clat- 
ter of the judges’ bell calling the contestants back. More and 
more tense momentarily grew the strain upon the nerves of the 
spectators. Suddenly the loud cry of “Go!” from the starter 
seemed to let loose a yell from every throat in that vast con- 
The horses were off. 


course. The thousands of yells aggregated 


into a continuous roar. Everybody, with or without reason, 


helped to swell the tumult of sound. Men, touching elbows, 
shouted to each other, in tones as if they were hailing ships at 
sea, the positions of the horses, which cach knew that the other 
Women, 


they were doing, shrieked exclamations. 


could see perfectly for himself. unconscious of whiat 
Banters and bets were 
bellowed turbulently everywhere. 

Away flew the swift trotters, down the back stretch, past the 
three-quarter post, up the home-stretch, by the judges’ stand, and 
away on the second mile, almost neck and neck, while the earth 
seemed to tremble with the stunning thunder of applause that 
greeted them. Mr. Sibley listened to the uproar as. he might 
have been conscious of the voice of a cataract. or a gale, as simply 
the audible expression of a force in which he had no personal 
eoncern. There was not in him one thrill responsive to the wild 
excitement surrounding him, For the race, as a race. a mighty 
contest of speed and endurance between two magnificent animals, 
The result was all that concerned him. 
Could the 


broken a leg, or burst its heart, and so decided the 


he did not care a button. 


His money was on one of those horses. other have 
race in his 


His 


clinched hands were numb, his fect cold, his throat dry, his head 


favor at once, he would have been intoxicated with joy. 
throbbing. The stump of his half-smoked cigar fell unnoticed 
from his white, silert lips. 

On and on, in their meteor-like flight, dashed the horses. As 
they went down the back stretch the second time, it could be 
seen that Rhamnis was gaining, very slowly, but steadily, his 
driver urging him with desperation until he swung into the last 
quarter a full length in the lead. There the terrific pace forced 
him to break his gait, and, though he recovered his stride with 
marvelous quickness, so closely was he pursued that already 
The keen whip de- 
scended in a shower of cruel blows upon Rhamnis’s velvet flanks, 


Nordstern’s nose was lapping his quarter. 


goading him to the utmost, and again he took his lead of a length, 
but more than that he could not gain, and so placed, the horses 
darted under the wire. Frantic acclamations from the multitude 
rent the air; men threw up their hats and hurrahed, women 
waved their handkerchiefs and screamed themselves hoarse; and 
He leaped 
into the air, shouted incoherently, slapped a total stranger’s back 
His chill 


mob fol- 


among the wildest of the enthusiasts was Mr, Sibley. 


and shook hands without even knowing what he did. 
had vanished, and fever was in its place. In the mad 
Jowing the panting horses toward the place where the grooms 
were waiting to care for them he pushed, scrambled, trod upon 
other men’s toes and had his own trodden upon, without motive 
He fought his 
way out of the howling tumult into a clear space, and took 
breath. 
Rhamnis, standing by himself, looking imperturbable and even a 


or consciousness. Suddenly his reason returned. 


At a little distance he saw his friend, that owner of 


little sullen, he thought, and to him he hastened. 
* Things look better,” he remarked, in a tone blending cheery 
congratulation with inquiry. 
The experienced turfite’s facial expression was unmistakably 
one of scorn, and his tone contemptuous. 


” 


“Tf you can hedge,” he said, grimly, ‘you had better go and 
Rhamnis is done.” 

Mr. Sibley felt stunned and walked away without a word of 
reply. “ Hedge!” He had not a five-dollar note left to hedge 
with. Looking sharply about him in the throng he saw others, 
whom he knew to have been heavy investors upon Rhamnis’s 
“sure thing,” themselves by 
hedging. but all he could do was to passively await inevitable 
ruin. Three thousand dollars of his “good money " were gone, 


do it. 


busily and successfully saving 
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practically, already. And there was another little 


“mouth bet” of a paltry hundred, made with a well-known club 
man—that worried him as much as all the rest together, for he 


wager—a 


knew that he would be unable to pay it, and he already saw 
himself denounced and shunned as a * welcher” by his semi-re- 
spectable acquaintances of the clubs—the last hold that he had 
upon society. Then, there was that note in Clutchley’s hands. 
Again the horses were called up and sent away, with much 
less delay than before. Sibley followed their swift progress with 
dull, uninterested eyes, indifferent to the almost maddened ex- 
citement of the crowd. There was no anxiety, not even suspense, 
on the inside,” and knew already what 
At the end of the first mile Nord- 
stern led by a length, and was evidently not being pushed to his 


in his mind, for he was “* 
the future had in store for him. 


On the sixth quarter the gallant Rhamnis made a 
Then 


full speed. 
desperate effort, and for one brief moment closed the lead. 
Nordstern drew away from him “as if he had been painted on 
the fence,” in the figurative language of the course, and jogged 
in an easy winner by several lengths, Rhamnuis little more than 
saving his distance. 

Every experienced eve saw now that the life had- been driven 
that first heat, and that he 


ghost of a chance to win the race. 


out of Rhamnis to win had not the 
It was even shrewdly sus- 
pected by some that his racing career had been sacrificed in that 
supreme effort, and they began already to speak of him as a 
thing of the past. 

* Tie was a good one-mile horse,” they said, ** but two miles 
was too heavy a contract for him.” 

The poor brute, standing with drooping head, half-closed eyes, 
and heaving flanks, while the scrapers and rubbers were being 


mechanically plicd upon him, seemed 


conscious of his disgrace. 

Betting was, of course, at an end. 

Suddenly a loud clamor was raised in front of the judges’ 
stand by a large number of men who had had money on Rham- 
nis, and who had not succeeded in hedging. . 

There had been much delay in carrying out the day’s pro- 
gramme; night was rapidly coming on, and the growing obscurity 
from that cause was augmented by the heavy clouds of an im- 
pending storm and a thick fog, slowly rolled inland by a lazy 
little wind from the sea. Already objects on the back stretch of 
the track were indistinct to sight from the grand-stand, and it 
was evident that within fifteen minutes, if no illuminating miracle 
occurred, it would not be practicable to distinguish the horses 
beyond the first turn as they got away, or to see them ayain 
until they reached the home-stretch. In view of these facts, 
many persons made clamorous demands upon the judges chat 
they should declare the race off. 

The judges consulted and refused to accede to the demand. 
They explained that it was clear that there could not be more 
than one heat to come; that its result could hardly be ques- 
tioned, and that it would be an injustice to the backers of Nord- 
stern to declare off a race that he had already practically won. 
There would be light enough to see the finish, and that would be 
all that was necessary. 

Triumphant hurrahs of approval from the backers of Nord- 
stern, and profane yells of execration from the investors on Rham- 
nis, greeted the decision. 

Above the turmoil arose the sharp clanging of the judges’ 
bell calling the horses up to score for the final heat. It sounded 
fuintly but clear in the ears of a man who had slipped, un- 
observed, out of the crowd before the judges’ decision was ren- 
dered, and hurried away into the thickening gloom overhanging 
the back of the fieid. 

He had made up his mind that, whatever the judges might 
decide, that race should not be won by Nordstern. 

At the sound of the bell he began running. 

Between the half-mile and the three-quarter posts, beside the 
track, he stopped. <A big iron track-roller had been carelessly 
left lying near the inner edge of the course at that point. Hastily 
tearing a long, narrow board from the fence, he took it with him 
and threw himself down on the grass beside the roller, to rest 
and get breath. His chest heaved with his labored breathing, 
and his unwonted exertion had made him dizzy, but his face was 
hardly set with a cruel and desperate purpose, and he listened 
keenly for the sound that would call him to action. The fog was 
not yet thick, but the light was so dim that a person a hundred 
yards away could hardly have been seen. He looked sharply in 
every direction and satisfied himself that he was altogether 
alone. Temporarily, quiet reigned at the grand-stand, and the 
only sound that broke the stillness about him was the melancholy 
note of a plover somewhere outside the course. 

After a little while he heard the bell ring out a series of rapid 
strokes. 

“A false start,” he muttered to himself. 

Silence ensued for two or three minutes, when that signal was 
repeated, 

The time that now elapsed was so long that he thought some- 
thing had happened to stop the race without his intervention, 
and he began to feel a sense of relief, when suddenly one sharp 
stroke of the bell, followed by a tremendous roar from the crowd, 
smote his ears. 

* They are off,” he exclaimed, with an vath, springing up on 
the roller and gripping the board in both hands. Nordstern, he 
knew, would have the pole, and, hugging closely the inner line 
of the track, would be sure to come within his easy reach. Glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder he could just make out the grand- 
stand as a vaguely defined mass looming up on the horizon, and 
knew that from there no human eyes could see him. 

Far up the track he heard the rapid, rhythmic batter of the 
Then the trotters together flashed into sight, Nord- 
stern a length ahead, going at a tremendous pace, his driver sit 


horses’ feet. 


ting low, with the visor of his cap drawn down over his eves, 
seeing nothing but his horse and the ‘track before him, encourag- 
ing the noble animal by sharp clicks of his tongue and palate. 
The man on the roller swung his board to meet with its ed;.e 
that bowed head advancing with such velocity. 
crash, and the driver, falling backward from his seat, lay ex- 
tended and still on the dusty track. 
stern swerved toward the outside of the track, and almost be- 


There was a 
In the same instant ).ord- 
fore there was time to think, Rhamnis had collided with him. 


The wheels of the two light wagons were locked together, the 
driver of Rhamnis was hurled violently to the ground and lay 
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there seemingly dead, and the two frightened horses dashed 
madly on down the course with the wrecks of the wagons clat- 
tering at their heels. 

The time-keeper at the half-mile post was trying, in the in- 
sufficient light, to make out the figures on the dial of his watch 
at the instant when the crime was perpetrated, and saw nothing 
of it; but the one at the three-quarter post. who was nearer and 
in a state of watchful expectancy for the discharge of his duty, 
believed that he saw—in the same moment that the sound of the 
collision of the wagons reached him—the figure of a man swiftly 
flying into the darkness in the direction of the grand-stand. 

Intense excitement prevailed along the home-stretch and on 
the grand-stand when the frantic horses went thundering by. 
All, of course, knew instantly that a terrible accident must have 
occurred, and a thousand men immediately started running to- 
ward the back of the course to learn its nature and extent. All 
was dire confusion. 

Rhamnis’s driver was found insensible with a collar - bone 
smashed and other serious injuries not there fully ascertainable, 
bat alive. Poor Denny Lyons, the incorruptible driver of Nord- 
stern, was, however, a corpse. The velocity of his motion had 
added fearfully to the force of the assassin’s klow, and his skull 
was literally shattered to fragments. 

* Was it an accident or a murder?” That question, asked by 
everybody, could not readily be answered from the evidences left 


by the awful deed. But—the race was off. 


Mr. Chester Sibley, returning to town, suffered a good deal of 


pain from the jagged splinter of a board that had plowed deep 
into the ball of his left 
altogether uncomfortable frame of mind. 

* At all events,” he retlected, “ if I haven't won to-day, neither 
have I lost, and I need not worry any more about that note, since 
I can take it up with Clutchley’s own money. But it 
mighty close call—too richly exciting for my blood. I guess I'd 
better take Clutchley’s advice to settle down and marry his 


thumb, but was, nevertheless, in a not 


was a 


octoroon ward.” : 
‘ (To be continued.) 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS ON 
WALL STREET. 
T is significant, as indicating the conservative tendency cf the 
[ times in railroad matters, that during 1889 the new railway 





FINANCIAL. 


mileage constructed aggregated only about 5,000 miles, the small- 
Nearly one-half of this was Wuilt in 
Had Ia 


large capital to invest, I would preferentially seek investment in 


est in nearly five years. 
the South, the growth of which is simply astonishing. 


such cities as Memphis, Richmond, New Orleans, or some of the 
bright, new industrial centres in Tennessee, Alabama, or Georgia, 
than anywhere else. The movement of investment and specu- 
lation toward the South has not really commenced as yet. Per- 
haps we shall see it begin with a rush this year. I believe it is 
bound to come. 

Just think of the fact that during the year 1889 over 5,000 new 
manufacturing and mining enterprises were organized in the 
Southern States, with a capital stock and capital employed aggre- 
gating nearly $230,000.000. In the past four years nearly 14,000 
furnaces, shops, factories, mills, foundries, oil-mills, and other en- 
terprises have sprung up in the Southern States. This is simply 
phenomenal, and when its significance is appreciated capital will 
flow to the South in a steady stream. Cities located at railroad 
centres will expand, real estate will rise, and we will see in the 
South what we have seen in Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, and 
other cities of the West. 

I make this note now for the benefit of my readers who may 
have spare cush to invest and who have a speculative 
mind. What they put in real estate will be there It will not 
be like an investment in the stock market, which may be there 
to-day and blown away by the breath of a panic to-morrow. But 
I started to say that the small railroad mileage of 1889 was a 
matter of great interest. 
the times. It reveals that the receding wave of railway specu- 
lation has reached its lowest ebb, and that we may look from 
this time out for a reversal of the tide. 

It is true that money has been bid up by a ring on Wall 
Street almost to the prohibitive point, and that the Bank of Kng- 
All this 


simply indicates how great the use for money is all over the 


land rate of discount has been raised to six per cent. 


world. The raising of the bank rate in England signities some- 


thing else, however. It is a danger signal hoisted in anticipa- 


tion of an outflow of English gold to the United States. It 
been only by the most desperate expedients that this outflow 


has 


has been prevented heretofore. It is bound to come within a few 


months, and when it comes the last bear argument will have 
been met, the tight-money fear will disappear, and the bulls will 
have things much their own way. I can see it in their eyes that 
they are determined to raise prices this year, and I warn my 
readers to avoid the bear side of the market. 


We have 


Last year over $650,000,000 


Yet it is not altogether clear sailing for the bulls. 
too many stocks on the Exchange. 
of stocks and bonds were listed. 
the governors of the Exchange struck from the list over $423, 
000,000 of stocks and bonds, but the 
at more than $227,000,000, and the list seems to be constantly 
Every new stock that is listed is in the hands of a 


Though it is true, also, that 
net increase was thus left 


growing. 


clique, and the more cliques there are the greater the danger of 


sudden and eccentric movements which upset the whole market 
and make investors afraid to do anything. 

It is not surprising that the Northern Pacific earnings show 
an increase, in the passenger department especially. It is said 
that last year the average was sixty passengers to a train, or 


fifty per cent. more than the average in 1886. Roads like the 


Northern Pacific profit enormously by the rapid building up of 


towns and cities along their lines, and that is why many pin their 
fuith to these transcontinental lines. If they were only honestly 
managed they would become, as a matter of course, enormously 
profitable and valuable. The difficulty is that competition will 
arise, as it did originally when the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific were making more money than they knew what to do 
with. Yet I have been a believer in properties that were erected 
on a fair basis in newly developed States and Territories. 

The experience that the Northern Pacitic has had shows that 


it has not been under conservative management. Now that the 


turn of 


It shows the conservative tendency of 
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Vanderbilts are said to have taken an interest in Union Pacific, 
with the intention, no doubt, of making its management conserv- 
ative, we see a degree of strength imparted to its securities that 
is refreshing. The public simply wants to know that a railroad 
is in the hands of conservative managers like the Vanderbilts, 
and it will be satisfied to support its stocks and securities to the 
utmost. Why cannot our Jay Goulds and Huntingtons and 
others learn this fact. and make as much money out of it as they 
can by their tricks and devices ? 

Sugar Trust is still being assailed, and yet it 
strength that are suggestive. 

Lead Trust has an appearance of being held in stronger hands 
than any other of the Trust certificates. An inquirer writes me 
from Baltimore as to what he should do with a small lot which 
he has in hand, paid for and not held ona margin. I do not 
know that my informant will get back the money that he in- 
vested, because he bought at a high price, but if I were he | 
would not sacrifice my investment. Russell Sage once said to 


me that he made it a rule, no matter what happened to the 
market, never to sell anything at a less cost than he paid for it. 
The man who “hangs on” in Wall Street will usually find an 
opportunity to get out, but he must be smart enough to take ad- 
vantage of such opportunity just as soon as it arrives. 

JASPER. 


INSURANCE.—A HINT TO SUPERIN 
TENDENT MAXWELL. 

wut a rapping over the knuckles the Insurance Commis- 

sioner of Boston has just given the New York Life In- 
surance Company—all the more noticeable because it is one of the 
three largest life-insurance companies in the world. If President 
Beers were not so unapproachable, I would like to have asked 
him for an answer to the Insurance Commissioner's charge, for 
he calls attention to precisely the same matter regarding which I 
recently wrote in these columns, and that was the too evident 
violation by the New York Life Company of the law against the 
granting of rebates. 

I am surprised that Superintendent Maxwell, of this State, es- 
pecially after I called his attention publicly to this matter, did 
not step to the front and himseif win the laurels which have now 
The 


Ife says he has looked over the 


fallen to the Superintendent of Insurance of Massachusetts. 
latter does not mince his words. 
“ordinary life-distribution policy ” of the New York Life, and 
finds it wholly inconsistent with the spirit of the statute, and 
contrary to its language, while its provisions render it * unfair, 
misleading, and ensnaring, besides being unlawful.” 

Hie says the terms and conditions attached render it to the in- 
experienced applicant very complicated, and liable to misunder- 


standing and deception. So repugnant to good faith and fairness 


does he find this new-fangled notion, that he forbids the use of 


these policies in the State of Massachusetts. Now where is Super- 
) 


intendent Maxwell? Has he no word of condemnation to utter? 
This whole matter justifies what I have said again and again 
the 
company try to so complicate its policy as to mislead the in- 
If it do that 
the start, what may it not de at the end. If it is moved by a 


in reference to life-insurance business. Why should any 


surer? undertakes to sort of thing with him at 


spirit of unfairness toward policy-holders ; if it simply wants to 
get his money, no matter whether it gets it fairly or unfairly, or 
deceives him at the outset, what can the policy-holder expect 
while he lives, or what can he expect will be done with his pol- 
icy after he has passed away and no one excepting perhaps a 
motherless child or struggling widow lives to make a fight for 
satisfaction ? 

I have urged my readers, and I repeat the urging, that they 
should give attention always, in taking out life insurance, to the 
character of the men who manage the corporation or concern; 
that they should thoroughly understand what a policy proposes 
to do, and should take out no policy that does not stipulate pre- 
cisely in words and figures what will be done for the benefit of 
the insured in return for the use of his money. 

I have a letter from a gentleman in St. Louis who is anxious 
to have information regarding a benefit life-insurance company, 
ir which he says a prominent so-called * general,” who is well 
known in St. Louis, is a director. Our correspondent calls this 
gentleman the “ most damnable pious fraud that God Almighty 
ever allowed to exist.” If our correspondent knows that the 
company in which he is insured has such directors, he can make 
no mistake in slipping out of the concern at the first opportunity. 
Perhaps I can obtain some information that may be of assistance, 
T shall make an effort. 

Another correspondent, from Princeton, Ill., who has been in- 
sured in a St. Paul company, wants some facts regarding it. It 
is difficult sometimes to obtain the information that I desire about 
smali and distantly located companies, but I will endeavor to an- 
swer my correspondent as soon as I can complete certain inqui- 
ries. I am always glad to hear from my readers, and have no ob- 
jection to answering questions that are just and fair, and that I 
A Cohoes correspondent will hear from 

THE HERMIT. 


can answer honestly. 


me shortly. 


VISITING QUEEN VICTORIA. 

(1) R. EDMUND YATES writes to the New York Tribune: 

/ “Tt is a mistake to suppose that the Queen’s guests at 
Windsor Castle have any opportunity for protracted or conti- 
dentia! communication with Her Majesty, except such Ministers 
as have audiences, The visitors arrive at the castle about seven 
o'clock, retire to their respective rooms and assemble in the corri- 
dors in full dress at half-past eight. The Queen presently enters 
from her private apartment, and after bowing to the company, and 
perhaps speaking a few words to one or two friends, she goes into 
the dining-room followed by the guests. After dinner, during which 
the conversation, as a matter of course, is to the last degree vapid 
and commonplace, the company return to the corridor, and then 
the Queen speaks for a few minutes to each person in turn, and 
then bows to the circle and retires, after which the party pro- 
ceed to one of the drawing-rooms for cards or music, and the 
men ultimately find themselves in the smoking-room, which is a 
very comfortable apartment. Next morning the guests leave the 
castle after breakfast, and they depart without having again seen 
the Queen, who takes her meal alone in her own private rooms.” 


PERSONAL. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JOSEPH ©. S. BLACKPURN, of Ken- 


tucky, has been re-elected for the term of six years. 
“Max O’RELL,.” the French satirist and humorist, is again in 

this country, where he will remain for some months, cngaged in 

lecturing. 

The Sultan has dee- 

orated him with the Order of the Blszing Star, the first class, set 


THE explorer Stanley has gone to Cairo. 


in brilliants. 
Tue “Father of the Ilous¢ 


ley, is seriously ill, and it is feared that he may not be able to 


.”’ Representative William D. Kel 


resume his seat. 

AMONG the European victims of the influenza, one of the most 
notable was Sefior Gayarre, the Spanish tenor, who died at Mad- 
rid on the 2d inst. 

MARY ANDERSON says she will not return to the stage for an 
indefinite period. On the other hand, it is said she will appear 
in New York in October. 

MorTON C. FISHER, a wealthy Californian well known in New 
York, 


found dead in bed in his chambers in the latter city. 


and one of the best-known Americans in London, we 


Ropert Louis STEVENSON, when last heard from, was at Bata- 
ritari, in the Gilbert Islands. He reported himself as “ quite well 
and stouter than he has ever been in all his life before.” 

IT is stated that the difficulty between Prince Murat and Miss 
Caldwell has been arranged, and that the marriage will take place, 
Prince Murat accepting whatever allowance Miss Caldwell will 
make. 

PROFESSOR C. MERIWEATHER, of Johns Tlopkins University, 
who accepted a position as professor of English History in the 
Tokio University, was received on his arrival in Japan with royal 
honors. . 

ANOTHER nihilist plot against the Czar has been discovered in 
St. Petersburg. Several of the conspirators were arrested in the 
palace passages. Some of them resisted arrest and one was killed 
by an officer. 

Mr. PARNELL will not retire from the leadership of the Irish 
Parliamentary party -vhile the O’Shea divorte proceedings arc 
pending. He has demanded that the case shall be brought to 
trial as speedily as possible. 

It is understood that the Prince and Princess Hatzfeldt will 
live in New York City, in the great house which Mr. C. P. Hunt- 
It was stipulated by -Miss 
Huntington that she should live with her parents, and the new 


ington is to build on Fifth Avenue. 


house is being constructed accordingly. 


SPEAKER REED has a few peculiar habits. 
liever in the restful mental effects of good fiction. 


He is a strong be- 
He always 
carries a novel in his pocket, and in moments of leisure reads a 
He finds that he 
weariness of mind which his cxacting duties beget. 


few pages. is thus enabled to overcome the 

Tue Duke of Connaught is making arrangements for a month’s 
sojourn in Canada. 
visit. He 


lie intends afterward to pay New York a 
is a very agreeable young prince, and will doubtless 
make 4 sensation in our society, though he is of a quiet and un- 


ostentatious disposition, and averse to pomp and show. 


Prince Henry, of Battenberg, husband of Princess Beatrice, 
of England, was recently banished to the Continent, owing to the 
discovery that he had placed his name to the books of a match- 
maker in Paris and hawked his title over Europe before meeting 
Beatrice. 


Princess The Queen, however, has since repented of 


her severity, and has recalled the crring Prince. 

THE appointment by Governor IIill of Charles M. Preston. of 
Kingston, as State Superintendent of Banks, is generally approved 
by those who know Mr. Preston, regardless of their party affilia- 
tions. The Bank Department is one of the most important in the 
State, and Governor Hill has wisely chosen for its superintendent 
i man who is not only a trained banking officer, but also an able 
lawyer. 

Ata banquet given at Leavenworth, Kan., to Judge Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court, the committee of arrange- 
ments were compelled to omit milk punch from the menu, under 
threat from the Police Commissioner that if any liquors wer 
served, the police would enter the place and confiscate the liquids. 
As a consequence the only beverages served were tea, coffee, milk. 
and chocolate. 

{EPRESENTATIVE THOMAS CARTER, of Montana, has been no- 
ticed as being the image of any first-class portrait of Uncle Sam. 
He is a typical Westerner, and has already originated the Western 
Congressional Association. Carter is a lawyer of great promi- 
nence in his own State, and Jias forgotten more about mining law, 
land 
men ever knew. 


law, Indian treaties, and Land Office decisions than most 

PRINCE BISMARCK received, on New Year's day, 600 telegraph 
dispatches wishing him a complete recovery to health, and the 
compliments of the season. Emperor William wrote a most cor- 
dial letter, thanking the Chancellor for his self-sacrificing and un- 
wearying co-operation, and expressing the hope that the Emperor 
“may for many years be granted his faithful and well-tried coun- 
sel in his difficult mission as ruler of Germany.” 

THE grave of Browning in the poet’s corner of Westminster 
Abbey is in front of Abraham Cowley’s monument. within the 
angle marked by Longfellow’s bust. The monuments of Chaucer, 
Ben Milton, Matthew Prior, 
Thomas Gray adorn the walls near by. On the day of burial the 


Edmund Spenser, Jonson. and 
floor about the grave was covered with a black carpet, and the 
walls were hidden by a profusion of rare exotics, white and pink 
and purple, 

AND now the story comes from Berlin that Dr. Peters and his 
party, whose massacre in Africa was cirecumstantially reported, 
ure still alive and on the march. Letters show that he has ae- 
complished more than half of the distance between the coast and 
Kmin Pasha’s province, and no reason is known why he should 
not safely reach the Nile. His expedition has a large amount of 
ammunition and is otherwise splendidly equipped, and, with 
Peters’s energy and ambition, it is deemed entirely probable that 
he will attempt to take possession of Emin’s old province in be- 


half of German interests, 
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LADIES 
OF 


REPRESENTATIVE SOCIETY OF 


MRS. GEORGE M. PULLMAN. 


HERE are probably few names more familiar to the reading 
public than that of George M. Pullman. The press has de- 
voted pages to descriptions of the “ castle” in the Thousand Isles, 


the cottage at Elberon, and the magnificence of the Chicago man- 
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WEST.—II[.. MRS. GEORGE M. PULLMAN, 


sion. It is left to-the readers of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER to go beyond the bronze entrance of the Chicago 
residence into the heart of the Pullman 


ably, no family in Chicago that more fully understand the mean- 


home, There is, prob- 


ing of the words home and happiness, than do the Pullmans. 
The atmosphere of hospitality that is perceptible to the most 
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home-life, 
Her 


greatest ambition, apparently, is to make some one happy, and 


casual observer, testities eloquently of the happy 


Mrs. Pullman does not consider herself a society leader. 


she devotes much of her time to devising ways and means. With 
such an inclination and a well-filled purse, it is easy to see that 
her life cannot be an idle one. Just at present she is very much 
interested in building and furnishing a lovely home for her moth- 
er, a charming lady, whose seventy-two years have touched but 
lightly her silvery hair and ealm, sweet face. 

In her works of charity Mrs. Pullman’s heart reaches out to 
the little children who fill the wards of St. Luke’s and the Wo- 
The furnishing of these wards 
Both 


she and her husband are members of the Second Presbyterian 


man’s and Children’s Ilospitals. 
is due almost entirely to her good taste and generosity. 


Chureh, one of the oldest and most popular churches in Chicago. 

Mrs. Pullman was born in Chicago, and was the only daughter 
of the late J. Y. 
In appearance she is remarkably young-looking, particularly when 


Sanger, one of the pioneer settlers of the State, 


seen in the company of the two beautiful daughters who recently 
made their debut in society. In addition to these daughters there 
are two attractive boys—twins—Masters George and Sanger 
Pullman, the mere mention of whom brings a glowing lovelight 
to the mother’s face. They are about fourteen years of age, and 
are at school at Dobbs’ Ferry. The summer cottage at Elberon 
has also a warm spot in the hearts of the family, it having been 
their home from June until October for the past fifteen years. 
Mrs. Pullman is 


very large and valuable collection of ‘ Kodaks”—places and 


an expert amateur photographer, and has a 
sccnes visited in her travels. She has a peculiar shrinking from 
publicity of any kind—peculiar, when we consider the familiarity 
of the name, the many years it has been before the public, talked 


about and written about. ¢ 


THE CANAL. 


UR correspondent in Panama sends us a number of photo- 


PANAMA 


grapos showing the present situation of affairs on the Pan- 
ama Canal. In anticipation of the coming of the French Canal 
Examining Commission, appointed for the purpose of ascertaining 
the true condition of the work, the feasibility of its completion, 
and the probable necessary expenditure, everything is being 
“brushed up” and put in the best possible condition, but no 
amount of effort in this direction can conceal the fact that the 
enterprise is When it is remembered that 


after an outlay of $120,000,000 in excess of the genuine original 


a complete failure. 


estimates, preparcd by De Lesseps’s own engineers, but garbled 
and perverted for submission to the public, the most difficult por- 
tions of the work remain practically untouched; that the control 
of the Chagres River and the removal of the mountain of solid 
rock at Culebra still constitute insuperable obstacles, and that 
much of the costly plant brought from Europe and the United 
States has been rendered absolutely worthless by misuse and 
neglect, it is easy to see that no honest commission can advise a 
revival of the work. A correspondent cf the Tribune, writing 
from Panama under a recent date, says: “ According to his own 
Statement, M. Brunet’s object in appointing the Examining Com- 
mittee is primarily to determine the length of time required te 
complete the canal, and the final cost. Tle will then endeavor to 
obtain from the Colombian Government a prolongation of the con- 
cession, and will also ask French investors to supply the neces- 
studied it 


lived longest on the ground smile incredulously at talk of com- 


sary capital. Those who have the closest and have 


pletion. Since the blow fell which proved the absurdity of De 
Lesseps’s promises, the only hope for the investors has lain in a 
sale of the company’s assets, comprised in the value of the con- 
Under the terms of 


cessions, the plant, and the work performed, 


the company’s charter, all these may revert to the Colombian 


Government; and in that case a dividend of sorrow and disap- 
pointment is all that will ever be declared. The prosecution of 
work on the Nicaragua Can. is watched with jealous interest. 


The difficulties to be surmounted are fully understood, but the 





PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PANAMA 


CANAL.—SCENE AT SAN PABLO: PREPARING 


FOR THE 


FRENCH 


EXAMINING COMMISSION, 
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PORTUGAL—DOM PEDRO, THE DEPOSED 


ARSENAL 


fact that they are not likely to be angmented by official incom- 


petence und red-tape is thought to count heavily in its favor.’ 


THE PORTUGUESE - ENGLISH 
IN AFRICA. 


HE Lake country of central Africa, which just now attracts 


TROUBLES 


special attention on account of the struggle for supremacy 
between England and Portugal, has long been known as the 
central seat of the African slave-traders. AAs far back as 1859 
Dr. Livingstone appealed to the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for assistance,in introducing the gospel into that benighted 
region, believing that to be the only corrective for the existing 
barbarism. His appeal was heeded, and the universities now 
Lukoma Island, on the Lake, and a 
steamer plying hither and thither, with 


have a strong station at 
a staff of missionary 
clergy under Bishop Smythies. The Free Church of Seotland has 


numerous missiouary stations on the western side of the Lake. 


MAJOR SERPA PINTO. 


EMPEROR OF 
AT LISBON, 


BRAZIL, 


LANDING AT 


THE 


Enterprising Scotch settlers have coffee and sugar plantations on 
Mount Zomba; and farther down the Shiré, on the 
are the splendid establishments of the Church of Scotland. 


highlands, 
Liv- 
ingstone’s Makolo!os have kept the water-way of the river free for 
British trading steamers to traverse the great arterial water-way 
ever since their master first opened the navigation in 1860. These 
cnterprises—carried out at considerable cost of life and money— 


have been followed by the happiest results, and tens of thousands 
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of the natives have been influenced to accept civilization, while 
Christianity has obtained a firm foothold. 
tains that these efforts constitute valid title-deeds to Nyassa- 
Land, and he therefore resents what he regards as an intrusion 


Lord Salisbury main- 


on the part of Portugal. But, in point of tuct, the English are, 
from the standpoint of the natives, no less intruders than the 
Portuguese, and while civilizing influences have followed their 
advance, their primary motive has all along been a commercial 
one, and their real solicitude at this very hour is, not primarily 
for their mission-stations, but for their trading-posts and the trade 
which has grown up around them. 

Major Alexandre Alberto da Rocha Serpa Pinto, who leads 
the Portuguese exploration in this region, was born in 1846, and 
He entered the 
He is 
chiefly known, however, for the journey which, in 1877-79, he 
made across Africa, from Benguella to Durban, his account of 
which, ‘How I Crossed Africa,” gained him medals, honorary 
fellowships, and knighthoods from potentates and learned soci- 
eties innumerable. He denies absolutely that he has encroached 
upon any established rights of the English in his recent opera- 
tions in the Shiré district. 


educated at the Royal Military College, Lisbon. 
Portuguese army in 1863, and has seen some service. 


AN IRISH EVICTION. 

HERE are significant words, which reveal a crucl state of 

things, and which more fortunate countries do not know. 
Such a word is “eviction,” which plays a sad réle in the history 
of Ireland. By evicting his tenants the Irish landlord continues 
the ancient traditions of confiscation, and deprives the laborer of 
the fruit of his toil. The farmer improves the soil and works with- 
out relaxation, while the proprietor contents himself to raise the 
rent in the ratio in which the soil is improved. Now comes a bad 
year, or sickness; the farmer, being without any resources what- 
ever, cannot pay an excessive rental, and the proprietor invokes 
the services of the law in order to punish this miserable creature 
who has toiled incessantly without being able to assure the results 
of his labor. Then the Government, ready to assist the landed 
proprietor, provides him with an armed force; the police and the 
soldiery, numbering two or three hundred, advance toward the 
thatched-roof cottage; five or six unarmed peasants try in vain 
to defend their poor abode. Then a inassive timber is mounted 
and used as a battering-ram, as shown in our picture. The police 
thus force their entrance into the miserable hut, and its mad and 
bleeding occupants, having been taken prisoners, are brought be- 
fore the judge, who has led the very attack and will surely find 


them guilty. 
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THEATRE 


OF THE ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE DISPUTE. 
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AN AMERICAN’S GIFT TO PARIS. 
Mr. JOSEPH PULITZER, of the New York 


World, is about to present to the city of Paris a 
statue of Washington and Lafayette by Bar- 
tholdi. The base of the monument will be an ir- 
regular surface, as if to represent natural ground. 
Washington stands at the left side, turning part- 


ly to his right so that he looks into the eyes of 


Lafayette, whose position, of course, is the reverse 
of that of his companion. Lafayette’s right arm 
is extended and his hand grasps Washington's 
left. Washington’s right hand grasps a standard 
set in the background, from which fall the colors 
of the United States. This standard inclines from 
him and crosses a staff in Lafavette’s left hand 
which bears the French colors. Both figures 
are in full military costume. The sword of the 
commander is at the side of each, and the tips 
touch the ground. The cost of the statue will 
be $50,000. 


Dr. BuLL’s Cough Syrup is a certain and safe remedy 
for colds, coughs, etc. Only 25 cents. 

Don’t rub yourself with turpentine, but use Salvation 
Oil for your rheumatism. 25 cents. 


TO ESCAPE THE EPIDEMIC 


and severe weather likely to be upon us in a few days, 
no better opportunity presents itself than the First 
Tour of the Personally Conducted Series inaugurated 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad to Florida. The superbly 
appointed vestibuled train will leave foot of Cortlandt 
and Desbrosses streets Tuesday, January 7th, at 9:20 
A.M., and run through direct to Jacksonville. The rate, 
including Pullman accommodations and meals en route 
in both directions, is $50. Tickets will also allow a 
stop-over privilege in Florida of two weeks. Itinera- 
ries containing full details have been prepared, and can 
— at any of the Pennsylvania Railroad ticket- 
offices. 


FLYER TO THE WEST. 

A TRAIN making the fastest time to St. Louis of all 
others from New York City, is the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road “St. Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati Express.” 
Its superb appointment and convenient hour of depart- 
ure justly warrant the patronage it has received since 
its inauguration. It leaves foot of Desbrosses and 
Cortlandt streets every day at 2:00 p.m., and the next 
evening at 7:40 p.m. its passengers alight in the station 
at St. Louis. The traveling public do well in encour- 
aging such a record. 


S.A. Kean & Co., Bankers of Chicago and New 


York, 


business, and offer a choice I:ne of safe and profitable 


extend all the facilities of a general banking 


investments. They invite correspondence. 


WE recommend the use of Angostura Bitters to our | 


friends who suffer with dyspepsia. 


The Voice. 


Those who overtax the voice in singing or public 
speaking will find “ BRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES ” 
exceedingly useful, enabling them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, while they 
render articulation clear. For Throat Diseases and 
Coughs they are a simple yet effective remedy, 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GKEAt PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colics, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. 


BLAIR’S PILLS. 


Gout and Rheumatic Remedy 
At druggists 


Great English 
Sure, Prompt, and Effective. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WINsLOw's SooTHING Syrup should always | 


be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





ewes! 


Stop that 
Curonic Couch Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S | 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HY POPHOSPHITES 
©f ETvime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.) 
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PURITY 
anoBEAUTY 


Cuticura Remeores Curns 
Sxin ano Biooo Diseasep 
from Pimpces to Scrorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHICH 

the CuTicuRA Remepres are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, 
with loss of hair 

CuTiIcuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicuRA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CuTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples to 
scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drug 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


j= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin ied 





pe prevented by CuTICURA Soap. id 
Rhenmatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
\ speedily cured by CuricuRA ANTI-PAIN PLaAs- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 
| 
* 
q 


GRAND OPENING 


this week of 


Anderson's Scotch Ginghams. 


All goods exhibited at this opening have been im- 
ported expressly for the spring and summer of 1890, 
The opening this week will be the 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


we have ever made of these 


MOST DESIRABLE COTTON FABRICS. 


N26%28 Cheoduwt St 
Philadelphia 


TSHORN'S sHaDe ROLLERS 


Beware of Imitations. 















. E. Anderson, Bolivar, 
W. Va., writes: My little gir! 
was very sick with cough and 
bowel difficulty, was told by 
we hysicians 

E COULD NOT LIVE. 
was advised by neighbors to 
> oF Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer. 

id so and it cured her. 25c., 
50c., and Slt per bottle. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


IERSON 





MODERATE 


Cone a Cpe 
Bratt fs OtO gy 


WARRANTED | 
(ATALOGUES 
F 


PIANO 


REE 
AGENTS WANTED—ALSO MEN. Two 
immense new specialties ; 1 lady made 


LADY 
$27 before dinner, another $16 the first 


hour ; extraordinary opportunity ; proof free. 
| Ad., LITTLE & L. ‘O., 214 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 
Tanatieaat 
RICHE If you desire them no use fooling away 
time on things that don’t pay ; but send 
$1. 00 at once for magnificent outfit of our Great New 
Stanley Book. If books and terms not satisfactory we 
will refund your money. Norisk. Noe apital needed. 
Both ladies and gentlemen employed. Don’t lose time 
| in writing. ‘*Step in while the waters are troubled.” 
Days are worth dollars. Address B. F. Jounson & Co., 
1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EeFPrPS’s 


| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
| 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Wels & oOo., 


First Prise Medal, Vienna, Successors to C. 
Weis, Mfrs. of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smok- 




























and retail. Repairing done. 
Circular free. 399 B’WAY, WN. ¥. 
Factories,6g Walker St. and Vienna, 
. Austria. Sterling silver - mounted 
pipes, ete., made in newest designs. 





PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FA’ 


it Cough Syru pases 
e-¢ 7 Sold b 


CONSUMPTION 





to $8 a.day. Samples worth 
Lines not*under horses’ feet. 


ter Safet Rein Holder Co., Holl 


Write Brews- 
Mich. 


| 


Fe 





NOTICE GREAT FALL IN PRICES. | 








ers’ Articles, etc., wholesale | 


$2.15 FREE. 


S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
| STIEFEL'S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. | 


For thecure of skin diseases and the improvement 


of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 


| mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 


25c. 


— h, Ge rmany. For sale by druggists at 
ore THE FOLLOWING LETTER FROM A 
PARTY WHO HAS USED THE SOAP. 

For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree- 
able eruption of the face, for which I consulted sev- 
eral physicians, and although I followed strictly their 
advice, my face became worse. 

Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine I 
tried a cake of J. D. Srrere.’s Bircw Tar anp Svt- 
PHUR Soap, and after only one week’s use its remark- 
able salutary effects were noticeable. The applica- 
tion of this Soap for three weeks produced a com- | 
plete change of the epidermis, and I am glad to state 
that I have now a thoroughly healthy complexion, 
due exclusively to the use of the Soap named. 

J. D. THomson, 
of the firm of’ Smith & Thomson, 18 Commerce 
Street, Newark, N. 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 13, 1889. 

W. &. Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Importers. 

Send for a little book describing a variety of Stief- 
el’'s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating the 
skin. 


In case you fail to find at your Book or Newsdeal 


Books of the Bible Analyzed, 


send 20 cents at once for a ‘copy, as you will not 
wish to be a day longer without it. 


H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 


Trade supplied | by. American News Company. 


Hutchinson's Gioves are the Best. 


Made with care and warranted. Send 
stamp to the manufacturcr for the 
book about gloves, and how to get them. 
It willinterest you. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
See what my customers think of the 
gloves I am sending them: 
Prospect Harpor, ME., June 12, 1889. 
Mr. Hurcuinson, Dear Sir—I use, 
and have used for many years constantly, gloves of 
many kinds and makes, and have never found 4 
better glove than yours. 
I never have got from you any cheap or imper- 
fect goods. The make and fit are first-class. 
Yours, ete., Cu. C. LaRRABEE, M.D. 














| SORE 








West Side Kennel, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


A. F. MILLER, Proprietor. 


BREEDER OF AND DEALER IN 


All Kinds of Dogs, 


$21 WEST 53D STREET, 


Near Eighth Ave., New York. 
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INFLUENZA 


IS VERY CONTAGIOUS TO PEOPLE SUFFERING 
FROM IRRITATION OF THE THROAT. BY US- 
ING THE CELEBRATED SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES, THIS UNFAILING REMEDY FOR 
THROAT, COUGHS, CATARRH, AND 
HOARSENESS, YOU CAN PROTECT YOUR- 
SELVES AGAINST THIS DREADED DISEASE. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD KEEP A BOX OF SODEN 
MINERAL PASTILLES IN THE HOUSE. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT 25c. AND 50c. A 
BOX. 


Pamphlets sent gratis on application by the 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited. 


15 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 


European Premium 


Goverrment Bonds. 


| 5.00 will secure these splendid chances 


for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Ete., Etc. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 
Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 
E. HW. HORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
66 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
220 N. Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 


West Shore Railroad. 


i  ¢ 





C.& H. R. Nl. R.-Co. Lessee. 


Via West Shore of World-famed 
Hudson River. 


Popular Route for business and pleasure travel. 
Magnificent sleeping-cars without change. 
New York and Boston to Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, 


| Chicago, and St. Louis. 


BEST OF CARE. 


Bottled Electricity 
Ad. Box 443, Chicago, 


DOGS BOARDED. 


AGENTS 





Wanted. _ s 
$50 a O $50aday. 
nervous sufferers ‘from youthful fol. 
ly, loss of manly vigor, weakness of 
body, mind, etc. I will mail you 
full information free of a wonderful re moar. 
stored me to health and manhood after all else had 
failed. Address F.  B. Cc larke, 24 ark : Row, New York 


MORPHINE 


AND OPIUM BABIT S cured in thirty to sixty days, 
at your own home. No Pain, Detention from Busi- 
ness, Sleeplessness, Nervousness or Colic. Gain of 
20 lbs. in weight guaranteed. Absolutely safe. Sealed 
with cures, and indorsements by most eminent 
European and American physicians, Treatment hypo- 
dermically or by the stomach. Special terms to Doctors 
and Druggists. A marenaes discovery. Correspondence 
inviolab RY HUSBEL 
Or. HENRY HUBBELL, 41 Union Square, New York 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 Lay sell: 
ing articlesin the world. 1 sample Free. | 
Address JA ¥ BRONSo N. Berea ° Mich. 


















Skates at 75c.. $1, $1.25, $1.75, $2, $2.50, $3, e 
@., RECHT. 783 Bowery. New Y: Yorke” 


RUPTURE 


S pocttivels s red in 60 days og hn 
Horne’s Electro-Magnetic 

Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 
only onein the world generatin 
acontinuous Electric & Magnetic 
Durable, 








current. Scientific, Powerful 
meg YY and Effec poe Avoid frauds. 
Over 9,000 cured, aa 8 tam foc pommgnlet. 
ALSO ELECTRIC BELTS FOR DIS 
























Dr. AHORNE, REMOVED TO 180 WABASH AvE., CHICACO. 
TAMAR A laxative, refreshing 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
mageneee arising 
& surrounding country 
GET OUR information 
about COAL, IRON,TIM- 
onee for those who invest new while @ perses ae are at a 
ium. t 
laiways GUARANTEE se SATISFACTION. | 
Esterbrook’s 333 
ALL THE OTHER POPULAR STYLES 
In great variety and of superior quality, including 


fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
rom them. 
E. G RILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
GRILLO N ‘Sold by all Druggists. 
m3 Can be made with perfect 
BER, FARMING LANDS 
INVESTMENTS GREAT FORTUNES 
Address 0). WATERHOUSE, GHATTARGBA, TERR 
RENCE any Chattanooga an . yunn 
Ww EFE & Co., ES 2 Chace het aus York. 
the Esterbrook Falcon Pen, 
Ask your stationer for them, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
safety in Chattanooga 
have been made right here and still greater ones are 
“For a Fine Writing Pen use 
WORKS, Camden, N, J. 26 Jomun Street, N. Y. 





Tickets via West Shore on sale at all ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 

Ask for tickets via. West Shore, and see that they 
read via. this route. 


‘OPIUM: 


100 SONGS fora 2cent stamp. Nome & Yourn, Capiz, 0 


ig DOUBLE eo eeneneaner than 
Breech- Loader elsew sade oe 7 
$6.75. 7s. ae. : ire Pie 

2 POWELL & CLEMENT, 

RIFLES $2 ny 180 Main Street, 
PISTOLS 15¢ WATCHES, C 3, Ohio. 
DR. OWEN’S ELECTRIC BELT 
AND 8 PEN A Patented dup. 16, 1887. 
Us SORY Improved July 80, 1889. 
DR. OWEN'S ELEC. 
4s; TRO-GALVANIC 
«& BODY BELT & SUS- 
“sPENSORY willeure All 
Rheumatic Complaints 
= Lumbago, Generaland 


= Nervous Debility,Cos- 
~ tiveness, Kidney Dis- 
eases Nervousness Tremb- 
>: ling, Sexual Exhaustion, Wast- 
ing of body Wires Guanessenseed byIndiscretions 
in Youth, Age, Married or Single Life. al 


diseases pertaining to the womb or genita) organs of male or female 
Thy AP TO RESPONSIBLE PARTIES ON 30 DAYS = oon (= : 
RY A PAIR OF 
pr owns ELECTRIC INSOLES o: pri ‘rar. 
ALSO AN ELECTRIC TRUSS AND BELT COMBINED. 
Send 8c. postage for rree illustrated pamphlet, which will be 
sent WER plain sealed envelope. Mention this paper, address 
WEN ELECTRIC BELT AND- APPLIANCE CO. 
306 N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


bine Habit Cured in 10 
to % days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 











Ero. Cincinnati, 























Traveling Men Smoke and Recommend _ 


py" 


wah o ARTE Ft TED BANG” 


guaranteed ‘becoming to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according tosizeand color 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
sent C. O. D. anywhere. Sendto 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
A 71 State-st. 

(Cent’l Music Hall) Chie ago. 


Rowlands 
Qdonto 


APURE, FRAGRANT, NON-GRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. WHITENS THE TEETH, PRE- 
VENTS AND ARRESTS DECAY, HARDENS 
THE GUMS AND SWEETENSTHE BREATH. 
ASK DRUGGISTS FOR ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OF 20 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, ENG. 


PRINTING RESS ime ire: 
ripe ait laa for it 

















Script type outfit, 
Visiti 0 
APE Siiee Seite Calatonia 
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Catarrh 


HS 4 blood disease. Until tne poison is 
i expelled from the system, there can 
be no cure for this loathsome and 
dangerous malady.’ Therefore, the only 
effective treatment is a thorough course 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — the best of all 
blood purifiers. The sooner you begin 
the better ; delay is dangerous. 

‘*T was troubled with catarrh for over 
two years. tried various remedies, 
and was treated by a number of physi- 


FACIAL BLEM the HES | 
the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Supertiuous Hair, ——! 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red eed L 
ads, 
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L SEASON. 


During the season in London, Beecham’s 


Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blac! 

Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 

Bleaching, Facial Development, ete. Sena 

10 cts. for 138-page book on all skin im- | 

perfections and their treatment. 

JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatolo: 

aint,(12& West 424 Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 
P. by an Mpeg! peed Fecial Soap for the skin 

@oalp; for at all druggists, or by mail, 50 cent | 






—_—- 





i Pills are held in high regard. The exactions 








of social life, the strain consequent upon late 


A Te NE eae 


hours, late suppers, and the indulgence of rich 


and highly seasoned food, all combine to leave 


' 
' 
: 


-_ but received no benefit until I \o———e Tus Freres tt 
vegan to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A ee a he eo ee : . Se, Le , bs ; ; 
few bottles of this medicine cured me of NE lr ace the system in a debilitated condition and the 
this troublesome complaint and com- ; : . ‘ 

rc lg eg ag mea stomach in a state bordering on frenzy, if we 





vletely restored my health.’’—Jesse M. 
30ggs, Holman’s Mills, N. C. — 
“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was rec- | DR. WILLIAM’S UNDIAN PILE OINTMENT 
ss : Is the only sure cure for Piles ever discovered. It never fails to cure 
ommended to me for catarrh, I was in- old chronic cases of long standing. 
clined to doubt its efficacy. Having Judge Coffinbury, Cleveland, O., says: er ay 
tried so many remedies, with little ben- oahu Tomcilasall commmaane Be. Wpiten eee ree ee 
efit, I had no faith that anything would We have hundreds of such testimonials. Do not suffer an instant 
cure me. I became emaciated from loss WwHtalis MANUPACTORING COMPANY, Clevelend, Chic. “ 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
had nearly lost the sense of smell, and 
my system was badly deranged. Iwas 
about discouraged, when a friend urged 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and re- 
ferred me to persons whom it had cured | 
of catarrh. After taking half a dozen | 
bottles of this medicine, I am convinced 
that the only sure way of treating this 
obstinate disease is through the blood.” 
—Charles H. Maloney, 113 River st., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








may use the expression. Beecham’s Pills, 
however, taken regularly, have a soothing effect 


on the stomach and the digestive organs. 








RESULT IS IMMEDIATE. 
eee ARS <nceaommeton 


STAR SPRING WATER. 


Saratoga Star Spring Water for sale in bottles 
and by the glass by all Druggists. Saratoga, N. Y. 





THEIR 
For a Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 


SPECIAL BS vo. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS ACT LIKE MAGIC, 





NEW TOILET ARTICLE 

For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of de- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen, H. L. FESLER & CO., Manuractur.- 
ERS & PRopRIEToRS, 464 Broome Street, New York. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 








Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally | 
sought after and admired. The best in the wor! |, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 


Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 
0S ef eC d p 317 SrxrH AVENUE, New York. 
The Most DELICATE and LAST- 
The Montauk ING Sachet Powders, invalu- 
| Camera. 


able to ladies in the making of 
fancy articles and essential in 
J ockey perfuming infants’ wardrobes, 
Price, complete, covered for sale by druggists every- 
in Seal Leather, $25.00. 


where. Sample of Heliotrope, 
Affords a pleasant pastime forall. 1t is designed for taking | | 








B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, Sole Agents for the 
United States, who (if your druggists do not keep them) WILL MAIL BE ECHAM’S PILLS 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. But inquire first. 











Size,6x7x 10, 
Violette, Jockey Club,or others 
ai 2@e)] 6 
instantaneously objects in motion or stationary. Views, por- mailed on receipt of 25 cts. 
traits, flash light pictures, ete. Sample photograph and 


at , T. METCALF & CO. 
descriptive circular will be mailed free on application to 





39 Tremont St., Boston. 
Cc. CENNERT, Manufacturer, E 


Be FOUGERA « CU., 
54 East |Oth Street, New York. 





New YORK. | 
Sold by all Druggists. 


SSS: 
SSS 


This side; lathered 


with Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ 


This side; the kind he used be- 
fore he found Williams’, 


—-/" Shaving Stick! 


Is winning favor everywhere and every day. Compare it with any other! You can't 
help recognizing its superiority. The copious lather it produces is a marvel of rich- 
ness, delicacy and sweetness, Perfumed with Attar of Roses, and put up in a strong 
havdsome leatherette case, REFUSE to take any other kind of shaving stick until you 
sake “ary ° 

have tried Williams’. A 

If your Druggist does not keep Williams’ Shaving Stick, \ou may write to us from any part 
of the known world, enclosing 2sc., and receive one by return mail. Address 

Established half a century. THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO., Grasronnury, Conn., U.S.A. 

Proprietors of the famous ‘‘ Yankee Shaving Soap.” 
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Good for every woman's need, 
Whatsoe’er her clime or creed, 
English, Yankee, Turk, or Swede, 
Mosiem, Spanish or Egyptian; 
Known in every land and tongue, 
Friend to women, old and young, 
Round the world its praise is sung,— 
*Pierce’s Favorite Prescription.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a 
legitimate medicine, not a beverage; care- 
fully compounded by an experienced phy- 
sician, and a to woman’s delicate 
organization. t I 
—— and perfectly harmless in any 
condition of the system. Contains no 
alcohol to inebriate; no syrup or sugar 
to ferment in the stomach and derange 


digestion. 7 
As an invigorating tonic, it imparts 
strength to the whole system. For over- 


worked, ‘‘ worn-out,” ‘‘ run-down,” debili- 
tated teachers, milliners, dressmakers, seam- 
stresses, ‘‘ shop-girls,” housekeepers, nursing 
mothers, and feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest 
earthly boon; being unequaled as an appe- 
tizing cordial and restorative tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, 


“Favorite Prescription” is unequaled and | 


is purely vegetable in ‘ 


is invaluable in allaying and subduing 
nervous excitability, irritability, exhaus- 
tion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other 
distressing, nervous symptoms, commonly 
attendant upon functional and organic dis- 
ease of the uterus, or womb. It induces 
refreshing sleep and relieves mental anx- 
iety and despondency. 

t is the only medicine for the cure of all 
those peculiar weaknesses and ailments 
incident to females, sold by druggists, under 
a positive guarantee from the manufact- 
urers, of giving satisfaction in every case 
or price ($1.00) will be promptly refunded. 
See guarantee printed on ttle-v- rapper 
and faithfully carried out for many years. 

For a Book of 160 pages on Woman: Her 
Diseases, and How to Cure them, (sent 
sealed in plain envelope) enclose ten cents, in 
stamps, to WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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One tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a dose. 
Indi 


° exces Dr. Pierce’s Pellets 


PURELY VEGETABLE! 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS! 
Unequaled as a LIVER PILL. 
Smallest, Gheapest, Easiest to take. 
Cures Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, 


Bilious Attacks, and all derangements of the Stomach 
25 cents a vial, by druggists. 








Constipation, gestion, 
and Bowels. 
N 
WANTED S1OR95: 
te sell our goods by sample to the 
wholesale and retail teuade. We 
are the largest inanufacturers in our line In the world. Liberal salary 
ition. Money advanced for wages, advertising, 


paid. Permanant posi 
hicago, Lil., or 


ete. For full terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


We grow heary moustache, whiskers, and halr om bald heads, 
in W to 30 days. DYKE'S i BEAKD ELIXIK, the only remedy, 
2 of 3 Phg’s. do it. Pay Agents, 08 per dey. We eaperience 
needed. As proof, and to weed out frauds, we mail aaybod), 
Dollar sise Phg’s. for %e. 4 for We. or 12 for $l. We ask no 

‘. Stamps taken. 4 2 Smith “fe. Co. Palatine, tls. 





PPMOTS 1.77cs, fetare Boshand op Wits PREF! 
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AN 
WalITER—* Did Monsieur ring?” 
Mr. CummMin— Yes, Monser did ring. 





UNCONSCIOUS 


Gimme a hunk of that puddin’ in th’ 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


CANNIBAL 


cupb'd 


yonder, an’ cut it off th’ side that’s got them plums ina it.” 





ULL WEIGHT 
PURE 














Its superior excellence proven in millions of 


10mes for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
ised by the United States Government. Endorsed 
vy the heads of the Great Universities as the 
strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contam Ammonia, 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 





Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
&c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty 
pounds of lean beef. Genuine only with signa- 
ture of J. von Liebig as shown above in blue, 





WHEN YOU ORDER 


A pollinaris 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Attempts are frequently made to palm off in- 
Serior Waters bearing labels closely resembling 
the genuine Apollinaris labels. 

Bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris labels 
are frequently filled with a spurious article, 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 
which, if genuine, is branded with the name 
of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, and the 
words * 
chor. 





Te QOCOA 


Unequaled for Delicacy of Flavor and Nutri- 
tious Properties. Easily Digested. Different 
from all other Cocoas. 


FRED. 


HIL 





DIGE 





ns 





‘ Apollinaris Brunnen” around an an- | 


‘BA RBOUR’S| 






FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Bitton-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 








Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


the Ceuntry. 
HEADACHE 


CATARR 3 NEURALGIA, 
Colds, Asthma, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 


Sukip ; 
it CUSHMAN'S 


WITH 


MENTHOL INHALER. 


A few inhalatons afford relief, arrest prog- 
ress of the disease ; continued use effects 
permanent cure. By registered mail, 6Uc. 
For circulars and testimonials, write 
H. D, CUSHMAN, | 
Three Rivers, Mich. 











G27" Sold by druggists) PRICE 50 CENTS, 
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G OUTFIT 


T RACK, 






2 pe 


tweeters, io 
full Catalogue and terms. 


@ase with q ~ 
ean make MONEY at printing or selling outfits. ‘WE PADS. 
= —_ PRice socTS 


Agen . Add 
INGERSOLL & BRO., 15 Fulton St, N. Y.City 


C LANTERNS 








And § : 5, all Views 
wi by Lic Ex IBITIONS, etc, 
Lanterns oe Home Amusement. 1523 page Sree. 
MCALLISTER, Miz. Optician, 49 Nassau StesNc Vo 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 








THE~ ONIY- PRACTICAL 
Low-PRICED 


EWRITER 


Catalogue free. Address Typewriter Department, 
Pore Mra. Co., Makers of Columbia Cycles, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. 


Fly's Cream Balm | 


is the best remedy for children 
suffering from 


COLD IN HEAD 
GATARRN. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N. Y. 






















PRESS $3. Circular$8. News. 
R paper size $44. Type-settin 
easy ; printed directions. Sen 
our Wlestamps forcatalogue presses, 
CARDStz°; cards, etc., to factory. 
KELSEY & CO.,Meriden.Conn 







BROWNS GINGER 


F CRAMPS 
Oo AND 


R COLIC. 
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ALLCOCKS 
POROUS PLASTERS 


Purely Vegetable 
Absolutely Harmless 
Have No Equal 


Always Reliable 
Always Ready 
Always Safe 
Always Effective 


Beware or imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and 


let no solicitation or explana- 
tion induce you to accept a 
substitute. 





The best testimonial we ever had.—‘'James Means 
& Co. are the bears of the boot and shoe market. They 
have revolutionized the business by making high- 
priced goods unsalable.’’—Trade Paper. 


A TALE WITH A MORAL. 


A man sald the other day: 

‘The James Means’ $3.00 Shoe is about the meanest 
shoe I ever wore in my life.” That was a good testi- 
monial for us,wasn’tit?’ How did it happen? You 
buy shoes, and you ought to know the ways of the 
trade. Letustell you. Alarge Western shoe retailer, 
having come East to buy goods, came into our Boston 
store not long ago to look over our stock of James 
Means’ $3.00 and $4.00 Shoes. Our wholesale prices 
enable every retailer who handles our goods to make 
a fair business profit, no more and no less. 

When we had talked with Mr. Retailer for some time, he said,** I don’t think I want to handle your goods.” 

“Why not 7" we asked. ‘ Well,” he replied, ** your goods are splendid, your prices are right, but the 
fact is, your goods are too good for us. We can buy shoes at less prices to retail for three and four dollars, 
and so we can make more money on other lines.’’ ‘ But,’ we said, ** there are hundreds of thousands of 
people who know the merits of our James Means’ $3.00 and $4.00 Shoes, and you have more inquiries for 
them than for any other kinds.’ ‘‘ Yes,” replied the retailer, *‘that isso. There are every day large num- 
bers of people who come into my store asking for your goods. But,” he added, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘* we fix those people allright.’ ‘*Oh, you do?” we said, as Mr. Retailer went out. 

We can tell you how that retailer and some others * fix ’’ the people who come to their stores to buy our 
goods. A man whose friends have recommended him to buy our goods may go into a retail shoe store, and 
say, ‘*]l want to buy a pair of the James Means’ $3.00 Shoes.”’ A polite salesman says to him,** Please ste 
right this way; what size,sir?*’ ‘‘I wearsevens.”’ ‘*There,sir,try these. Dothey fit you well? Yes? 
thought they would. Only three dollars, please.** The customer does not look at the soles of the shoes to 
see if they are stamped with our full name, correctly spelled, and our retail price underneath the name. 
He simply pays his money, walks out, and in a few weeks he finds that the shoes are going to pieces. He 
thinks we made the shoes, but we didn’t. He had bought a pair of unknown shoes. 

Another man may go to that store. Perhaps he is more careful. When he asks the polite salesman if he 
has the James Means’ $3.00 or $4 00 Shoe, and the salesman simply says, ** Please step this way,” the man 
listens attentively, and says, ‘‘ Have you, or have you not, the James Means’ $3.00 Shoe ?*? The salesman 
says, ‘Oh, yes.” Then the man buys a pair, not noticing that the shoes are stamped *‘ Meens’ $3.00 Shoe.”’ 
Now that is notour name at all, and we do not manufacture the goods, but when the shoes give out the wearer 
thinks we are to blame, and says,** The James Means’ $3.00 Shoe is about the meanest I ever wore in my life.”’ 

We are not to blame, and we can do nothing except to keep on telling you, as we have been for man 
years, that the James Means’ $3.00 and $4.00 Shoes are the original $3.00 and $4.00 shoes, and that posi- 
tively none are genuine unless stamped plainly on the soles with one of the following stamps, with the full 


name spelled exactly as you see it here: 
JAMES MEANS’ ‘JAMES MEANS’ 
$3.00 SHOE. $3.00 SHOE. 


The imitators of the system of fixed retail prices, 
which we originated years ago, are putting a few 
goods on the market, hoping to get some of our trade 
If you buy their goods and don’t like them, please do 
not blame us. 

If you have tried*our shees you want more of them; 
if you haverrt tried them, and would like to, go to any 
retailer in the United States and state your case, and 
we think he will supply you. If he refuses to do so, 
please send the retailer's name and addressto us, and 
we think we cau persuade him to give you just what 
you want ina few days after you write to us. We 
would consider it a great favor if you would write and 
tell us just what the retailers say to you when you 
ask for our goods. We want to use the material for a 
large advertisement, which will soon appear. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 


41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mana, 


GRANITE ITIRONWARE. 


BROILINGC, BAKINC, 
FO BOILING, PRESERVING. 
is 


LIGHT, HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 

THE BEST WARE MADE FOR THE KITCHEN. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ST. LOUIS STAMPING CO., ST. LOUIS. 


For SALE BY ALL STOVE, HARDWARE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING DEALERS, 
COOK BOOK AND PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. BE SURE 
TO MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Branch Houses: New York, 96BeekmanSt. Chicago, 16 Lake St, Boston, 134 North St, 
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